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ABSTRACT 

To offer a historical perspective on vocabulary 
studies, this paper presents summaries, reviews^ and critiques of 
vocabulary studies in chronological order of publication. The only 
variance from this format 5re published rebuttals and/or critiques, 
which are presented immediately following the original studies. The 
paper is divided into two parts. Part one presents the "Early 
Studies: Pre-1950" and contains the studies that were publisTied 
before 1950. Part two presents "More Recent Studies: Post-1950" and 
contains the studies published since 1950. No attempt is made to 
classify the studies except in historical sequence. Basically the 
studies are concerned with the reading, writing, and spoken 
vocabulary of youn^ children, in grades one, two, and three. Also, 
"original" ;and primary sources are used, not secondary. The paper 
concludes with a summation of the studies, noting that while .the 
earlier studies were mainly concerned with an analysis of vocabulary 
through frequency word counts and comparison of previously published 
lists, the last three decades from the 1950s to the present give 
evidence of a shift in emphasis to a linguistic analysis of the 
language. An extensive bibliography is included. (HOD) 
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VOCABULARY STUDIES; SUMMARIZED, 
REVIEV/ED,. CRITIQUED, AND OFFERED 
IN AN HISTORICAI PERSPECTIVE 

'Since the turn of the twentieth century, many "new" and 
different word lists, both derived and original, were compiled 
by researchers, many of whom combined and/or compared two or more 
previously published' word lists. Some studies were word frequency 
counts while others were linguristic studies. Some studies were 
reading studies, and other studies were spelling, writing, and/or 
dpoken vocabulary studies. -Some studies were reported in detail 
while other studies were sketchy in nature. 

This paper presents summaries, reviews, and critiques 
of vocabulary studies, and is" presented -in chonological order of 
publication to offer an historical perspective^ (There is only 
one variance from this format: Published rebuttals and/or 
critiques 'are presented immediately following the "subjects" or 
original studies.) 

This paper is divided into two parts. Part one presents- 
the "Early Studies: Pre-1950" and contains the earlier studies 
which were published before 1950. Part- two presents "More Recent 
Studies: Po3t-1950" and contains the more recent studies, pub- 
lished since 1950. There. is no attempt to classify sWies, except 
in historical sequence. Basically, the studies presented are 
concerned witb"Hiie reading, writing, and spoken vocabulary of young 
children, grades one, two, and three. Also^ "original" and primary 
sources w^re used,- not secondary. - 



EARIY STUDIES: PRE- 1950 

# 

The 1910^8 • \ 

. One of the earliest studies of the twentieth century* ^ 
was an attempt by^^h (I9I8) to measure certain qualitative 
aspects of ten secoy€-grade readers. He assumed that repeti- 
tion of , vocabulary was an important' facto? in determining the 
^ worth of a word. He (1) investigated the entire vocabulary of 
, all ten books; (2) determined the common vocabulary; "(3) compared 
' the voiabulary of the "method" and "content" readers ("method" ' 
and ^content" were not actually defined); and (4) described the 
relationships of similarity and frequency of use between the two " 
kinds of readers. This study set a pattern that was followed 
for many years. * ■ \ , 

I The seven_content readers were the Riverside SprV^r,^ p.»>^ 
(1911 edition), the El son Primary Snhool Reader'. BooV TT (1913' 
edition),, the Cyr Reader. Book TT (1901 edition), the. Gordon 
Reader, Second Rook (I9IO edition), the New Education Rp^^p^ 
Bsokjn[ (1900 edition), the Baldwin and Bpr.rlpr Pp.^o^ (1911 '• 
edition)', and the Heath' Second Reader (1903 edition). 

Housh tabulated each word in each book. The ten 
readers^ had a totaT of 1,5F& pages with a, total of J43,789 
vords; Although he listed the words common to all ten readers 
and indicated the- frequency for 'each word, he omitted words 
from his list that had a^ frequency of less than fourteen. 
Although he included words with inflected endings, he did not 



explain why they should be included as* new word's. 

Housh-felt that a critical .Sfaalysis of frequency of ' 
use is important and should be done when selecting basic and/or 
supplementary reading textbooks. 

He noted that only 419 words were common to all ten 
readers, and the "method" ^d "content" readers had 655 to -926 
words in common. He further noted that some words occurred 
only two or three times, and he criticized the publishers for 
•failing to develop opportunities for repetition of these words. 
The 1920's ~ . / ' 

Three years later, Packer ^ (1921 ) examined- the content 
of ten sipilar second readers to determine the vocabulary » 
burden, as determined by frequency or repetition of words. -He 
examined the fpllowing series: Aldin, Beacon, Brooks, Carrol 
and Brooks, Cyr, Heath, New Education, ,New National Riverside, 
and ^^heeler. He then systematically compiled a frequency 
vocabulary list which, because it was not i)Ublished at that time 
was later published by Ernest Horn. ^ 

In the same year, Edward I. Thofndike (1921a) published 
his first in a series of three noted vocabulary ligts. "He 
completed a frequency count of sections of children'? popular 
books. They were: Black Beauty (11,500 total running words). 
Little Women (13,000 total running words). Treasure Island 7 i^,nr 
total running words), Scrooge's Christmas (entire book), The^ ' 
Christmas 'Carol ('8,000 total running words), Sleepy Hollow ' 
(entire, book). Youth's Comnanion -f pntir^o book, except the fine 



print and advertisements— 25,000 total, running words), all fifty- 
six selections found in Ho sic to be the commonest features of 
school readers (27,000 total running words), ten primers and first 
readers (entire books, 80,000 total running words), ten second 
readers (150,000 total running words), ten third readers (283,000 
total running words). Book One of the Thomdikes' Arithmetics 
(entire book, 32,000 total running words), plus thirty-six other 
different sources. The thirty-six other sources included material 
of standard farming, sewing, literature, ' trades, correspondence 
(500,000 total running v/ords), cooking, and newspapers (90,000 
total runnjLriig words). ' ' ' 

. ^ A wo^(3:-by-word count of the frequency of each word 

was completed. As contrasted with Housh and Packer, plurals 
formed by adding "s" were counted xJhder the singular form. Also, 
plurals derived by changing. to^'J^L'jL and-^dding "es,^^^^^^ 
foffmed by adding "ly," comparatives formed by adding "r" and 
"er," superlatives foimed by adding "est" or "st" and verb forms 
derived by adding "s," "ed," "d," "n'," or "ing" were counted 
under the primary forms. 

After the tabulation was completed, Thomdike then • 
"credited" each word according to the "category" of occurrences: 
words having a credit-number of 4? or over were found in the 
first '1,000 words of importance in the list; a credit number of . 
29 to 48, 1,001 to 2,000; 19 to 26, 2,001 to 3,000; I4 to 18, 
3,001' to 4,000; 10 to 13, 4^01 to 5, 144; 9„ 5, 145 to 5,544; 8, 
5,545 to 6,047;- 7, 6,048 to 6,618; 6, ,6,619 to 7,262; 5, 7,263 
to 8,145; 4^, 8,146 to .9,190; 3, 9,191, to 10,000. Then, in the 
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oase of the 5,000 most Important wo^ds. the credit number «as' ' 
followed by a second number combined with a letter which indicated 
in Which thousand and in which hal^^h^reof the word beiongei 
Thus. 2a meant that a word was in the first half of the second' 
1,000. < . . 

Thomdifc'e then published .an alphabetical list if the 
10,000 most frequent words he found in his study. He also 
indicated the "credit" of each word so teachers, administrators, 
curriculum directors, etc. could, by using his list, better evaluate 
text difficulty. He also chose seventy most useful phonograms 
and categorized appropriately his first 1,000 most frequent words ' 
Teachers, he suggested, could use this list for phonetic drill. 
He further suggested that his 10,000 word list would be useful 
in the selection of foreign language texts, high school texts 
apelling lists for stenographers,, and ieading tests. He encclrage-a - 
researchers to add to and expand his count of a total of 10,000 
different Words.. 

In a later critique of ThomdiHe's 10,000 Word List, 
Gates (1926a) noted that only 14 percent of Thomdlke-s sourles-' ' 
were from children's literature. -This fact he considered 
challengeable because many subsequent studies' were based on his ' 
list and was used as a basis for selecting children's materials 
as well as in the construction of children's materials.' ^olch,. 
(1948) considered most.of Thomdike's source material applicable 
for educated adults, but not for young children.'' Dale (1941) : . 
suggested that perhaps' -230 words of Thomdike's most frequent 
.first 1.000 probably wer. not known to children entering' first grade. 
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In reference to Thomdike's ,10,000 word list (1921a), 
Dolch (1928"b). also questioned Thomdike's assumption that 
•Jfrequency" and" difficulty" correlate closely. " Since there was • 
no established correlation between frequency levels and school 
^ grades, Dolch believed that one could object to Thomdike's ' ' 
"ratings." 

Dale (1931) was concerned with several possible sources 
of error in frequency studies, such as Thomdike's. He felt tliat 
a frequency count could indicate possibly the more "familiar" 
words but could not 'determine difficulty of the reading material. 
He also cautioned readers about small samplings, about variability 
of words known by children, and about "homographs," words spelled 
the same but with multiple meanings. Furthermore, he felt that 
frequency comits do not sufficiently consider the multiple meanings 
of words. He further stated that adding derived words with- root " ' 
forms was an error. Another serious source of error, he believed, 
was the assumption that the measure of the importance of a 
technical term in general reading can Ire secured by adding toge-ther 
frequency scores as discovered in a variety' of different sources, 
thus giving approp3fiate weights or credits to rangds of occurrences. 

. In a further reference to Thomdike's 10,000 List (19,21a), 
Gates (t926a) believed that the Thorndike list was the most valid 
published word list. 'He pointed out, however, that the s-faidy 
. was based on word forms, not meanings. He st,ated that it was 
^ based on 86 percent adult material and x>nly 14 percent' children's 
^ material. Altliough the words were arranged in 6rder of frequency, 
G^tes felt that the order of frequency was not necessarily the order 
i-n which to teach them to children. 

ERIC • 11 
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Sfelke and Selke f1922) inv.estigated the content of " 

reportedly had a "distinct 
"meth'od'Vwas not defined;. ("Beginning books" 
were not 'defined either, lljhough il is assumed that- Selke and 
Selis^ exaiJined twelve pr6-primers . ). * ^, 

The investigators found 1,636 diffe;rent words, 38 of 
which were common to all twelve books. They counted all plurals 
formed by "s" with the root word. All other derivatives were 
counted as separate words. Only 783 of the 1,636 words were 
found in one book, which is only 47 percent of the total number ^- 
' of words in the study. 

The investigators reported that 70 percent of the' 
total number of words occurred less than ten times each in 
four books, 50 to 59 percent in three books, and less th"an 50 ^' 

^percent in one book. They concluded" that there was little 
agreement in practice as to the number of words a beginning 
book in reading dhould introduce. There was a very limited 
number of words common to all the beginning books in the study 
and a large number o'f words appeared only' once in any book. 

. Selke and Selke further stated that introductory 
reading books c^not be supplementary to each other because 
different books may. introduce words of equal difficulty, but 

,. only tQ a. small degree will the words be the same. They also 
noted that-most beginning bboks contain many words whose 
frequency is very low. 

^ ^ ' As^ chairman of the National Committee on Reading,' 
Gray (1925) reported on a "newly combined" list. The three - 
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combined previously published lists were: (1) the Ernest 
Horn List of the spoken vocabulary of eighty one-^o-six-year* 
olds (1925); (2) Mrs. Ernest Horn's List of 200,000 rvmning 
words of lowan Kindergarten children (1927); and (3) the P.O. 
Packer List (cited by Gray, 1925) of 70,000 nxnning words of 

T 

the spoken vocabxil^ary of Detroit first graders. 

Results of the combining of these three lists were 
5,000 different words which were common to (1) two out of three 
lists with a "frequency of twenty-five or more, or (2) in all 
three lists with a frequency of fifteen or more. 

In another vocabulaigrsstudy, H. W. Kircher analyzed 
^^^hirty- seven primers and first readers. Gray (1925) requested 
and was gtl&fll^t permission to publish Kircher' s List, because 
it was a "later study." (No information concerning procedure, 
etc. was included in Gray's article.) 

In another study. Gates (1926a) compared the Thomdike 

(1921a) *and the G. Dewey Lists (cited by Gates, 1926a) and 

concluded that the Dewey List added nothing to the Thomdike 

List. Gates then compared the Packer List (1921) and the 

Thorndike List (1921a). He found 115 words on the Packer List 

were not in the first 2,500 of the Thomdike .List. Also, 562^ 

words of the first 1,000 of Thomdike' s List were not on the 

Packer List. Gates concluded that it was desirable to give some 

weight to the choice and order of words used in primary school 

readers. ^ 
* • • • 

Gates then discussed several criteria considered in 
'arranging the vocabulary for primary reading. He stated that 



both utility for -bhildren and utility for adult reading coxild 

be realized." He felt that educators were still not in the 

position to say that one or a certain number of criteria were 

more important than other criteria. The material should be of 

interest to»the child and be repetitious in nature to facilitate 

learning, length of words was excluded as a criteria because of 

Gates' observations and because' of Horn's rating of the frequency 

of words. Based on all of Xhe above criteria, Gates decided to 

study the Thomdike list (the first 2,500 words). He combined 

derivatives &nd had a frequency composite computed for each word. 

He ^oun^ that 'there 'were few new word-forms but htere was a new ^ 

arirangemenf of the words. Then a judgment was .made as to whether 

or not a word should be taught in the first two years of school. 

The final status for. each word was then 'deteirmined by 'the 

factors listed below: 

25 percent by judgment of interest to children. 
25 percent by judgment' of utility* to children. 
15 percen-t by frequency of appearance in primary 
literature. ^ * 

12^ percent by frequency of appearance in primary, 
readers. * , ' 

12i percent by frequency, of appearance in primarjr 
children's spoken language. 

10 percent by frequency of appearance in adult 
literature. (Gates, I926a:,636) 

Gates then divided his' words into' three groups, the 
first, secdnd', and third 500> Within each. group the words 
were classified voider the, parts of "fepeech in alphabetical order. 
Gates then suggested several use? for this list* It could be 
usjBd (1) in the writing of new material, (2) in subjects other 
than reading, and (5) In the construction of 'test materials. 
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In a subsequent study, Gates (1926b) used four sources 
to obtain 1,500 words which he felt were suitable for use in 
all forms of reading materials in grades one, t'^o, and three. 

He took the 2,500 words of highest frequency from 
Thomdike's 10,000 Word List ('I921a) and counted words in certain 
selections of children's literature (Moore, Annie, unpublished, 
study as cited by Gates, 1926b) which were not in the 2,500 words 
from Thomdike's first 1,000 most frequent words. Gates then 
examined all the words and tabulated the frequencies in a series 
of readers used by Packer (1921) in his study of primary grades. 
Any additional words not already included on his growing list 
were added. Then all additional words found in the 1,000 moat 
frequent words in the spoken vocabiaary. of young children (Horn, 
1925) were added to the previously published Gates List (1926). 

He therl listed the words toder eight parts of speech 
according to ten criteria. • This lis^ of words was evaluated 
by several "experts" whom he reported werg already familiar 
with^the factors known to contribute to difficulty in 
learning. Each word was then given a niunerical rating - on 
six different bases to determine interest of words for 
children. Interests were connected to'^^3|;s, activities, 
and situations of interest at the prima^^evel. 

« The, three "experts" then carefully studied the words 

* 9 

and ratings- and tabulated composite sccrres for all of the 
words. ' These were then ranked from 1 to 1,500 with the words 
of highest rank first. Gates then suggested that. the words 
.9^ higher I'aryc should foxm the se^^^^ whicli the_woxds ' 



should "be taught. 

In a critique of the 1926 Gates List, Wheeler and. 
Howell (1930) found what they termed "curious inconsistencies.'? 
*0f the foiiF sovirces of the Gates List, only tv;o were pifimary 
■sources. Gates also broke up his list into twenty- four 
separate alphabetical lists/ He also classified his list into 
eight parts of speech. It was, therefore, possible to find 
the same word in nine differerjt locations. 

Working that same year but independently of Gates, 
Emest Horn (1926) analyzed several previously published 
studies to determine the 10,000 most commonly used words in 
adult writing. His purpose was to provide a spelling list, 
the source of which was writing outside of .school. He also summar- 
ized and critically evaluated the various investigations which 
were utilized in -determining the need for aich a list. He • 

^^^^ ^ 

further desired (1) to discuss the most importai% problems and 
techniques involved' in this t3rpe of vocabulary study and (2) 
to show how this list may be used not only for practical but also 
scientific purposes. 

He examined sixty-five types of writing with a total 

> ' A. 

of 5,136,816 running words. He had problems 'in the tabulation 
because of the various exclusions in the different studies. 
He used Thomdike's creditation method. He excluded proper 
names, days of the week and mdnths, words with less than four 
letters, and forty-one "small" words, (not listed). Inflected 
ending words were counted as different words. H| published 
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the list in alphabetical order with creditation noted after 
each word. 

His sources were: W. E. Chancellor's 1,000 Spelling 
Words, published in 1910; L. P. Ayers' Spelling Vocabulary .of 
Personal and Business letters, published in 1913; Anne 
Nicholson's Speller for the Use of the Teachers of California^ 
published in. 1914; Cook and O'Shea's The Child and Hj.q 
SEellins, published in 1914; W. N., Andersen's Spelling Vokbu- 
lary-List, publisjied in 1921; J. D. Ho'user' s Economics Class 
Vocabulary list, published in 1916-17; W. P. Clark's Writing 
Vocabulary list, published in 1921; Ernest Horn's Banker's 
Letters Vocabulary List, published in 1923; and Ernest Horn's. 
Highly Personal letters list ,^ published in 1922, as cited in 
Ernest Horn (1926). , • 

■In an often cited study, Madeline Horn (-1927; 1928), 
as Chairman of the Child Study Committee of the International 
Kindergarten Uriion,'"^attempted to determine the spoken vocabu- 
lary that children used while attending kindergarten. The 
list of words was obtained by recording verbatim kindergarten 
children's conversations (1) while attending class; (2) when 
stimulated by pictures; and (3) used at home. The frequencies 
of eadh word were tabulated. A "word" was considered a.s such^ 
if it appeared in Webster's International Dictionary, 1925 
edition. Proper nouns were checked in the Biographical 1 
Dictionary and in A Pronouncing Ga^.^ttP-r' Two or more words 
which represented one concept, such as "bean bag" were 



counted as one word. Children's words, such as "choo," proper 
nouns, such as "Humpty Bumpty," slang, such as "gee" and com- 
mercial words, such as "jello" were also counted. Colloqui- 
alisms, such as "mhm," -contractions, and inflections of nouns, 
verbs, pronoxms, and adjectives were also counted* as separate 
words . 

The results showed a total of 489,555 running words 
and 7,097 different words. 

The Committee rep9rt (1928) listed the words in 
alphabetical order with word frequencies and "placement" of 
each word, as Thorndike did. CPor example, lb5. The first 
number incficates the thousand in which it appears. The letter 
indicates the first 500 (a = first 500, b = second 500), 
and the la^t number^ if any, indicates the hundred, the 
500 in whicn the word appears.") 

Dolch (U27) combined fifteen .previously published • 
lists which included adult^and children's writings, speech 
and reading matter. He wisl^ed td^ establish a graded vocabulary 
ijst, grades one through eight. '\ 

Dolch used Ernest Horn's Commonest Words in the 
Spoken Vocabulary of Children up-to^and Including Six Tears 
of Age List, published in 1925. This list included words - 
gathered from . children ' s speech, and had a total of 1,820 
different words of highest frequency 'out of 5,000 words of 
different forms found. In addition," he included his own 
study (1927) called the Free Association Study of Children's 
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^ Vocabularies. In that study, children in grades two .to eight . 
wrote all the words that they could think of in fifteen minutes. 
Also included, as reported by Dolch, were (1) W. P. Jones' 
(1915) investigation of English spelling in children'^ 
experimental stories, grades two to eight; (2) children's composi-' 
tions, grades three' to nine, as examined by^W. P. Tidyman (1921); 
(3) Ernest Horn's Basic Vftriting Vocabulary. List (1926); (4) 
"N4££W's List, published in 1925; and. (5) Gates' Li-st (1926b). 
Packer's. List (1921) ai^d Thomdike's 10,000 List (1921a) were 
also ijsed in Dolch' s "Combined List" study. 

His results indicated that only 24 words were common 
to all fifteen lists; 4,141 words appeared only once; 4,529 
appeared two", three or four times; and 3,935 appeared five 
times or more. Dolch omitted all dupiiBations of words and ' 
proper names from the list. He combined inflectional ending 
forms. His total number of different words was 12,605. 

Ev^n though Dolch' s Combined Word List combined man^ 
. t^jousands of words from fifteen words lists which dealt' with 
both adult and children's spoken and written v^j^cabulary, and 
riding materials, Dolch felt that more research was still 
needed.'' His list was not complete, he felt. 

"Dolch (1928b) stated that vocabulary difficulty may 
cripple understanding and<destroy interest. Per school*^ 
children's- books there should be interest, understanding, 
and ease of reading, Vocabulary difficulty is usually related 
to ease of reading. In this article, Dolch discussed six 
items to consider .when determ:ining vocabulary -difficulty. 



V 



First, there is a rough formula (total running words divided 

« 

by the number of different v/ords) which expresses a ratio and 
gives a percentage,. The smaller the perceijtage, .the greater 
the ease of reading because of more repetition. This formula 

- does not distinguish between the relative differences of 
different words or multiple meanings. Second, Dolch sug- 
gested that his Combined Word List could be used to evaluate 
reading materials by determining the percentage of words not 
on his list; howe-^r, this does not take total running words 
into consideration. Therefore, the ratio previously mentioned 
above might be liiore accurate. Third, it is necessary to get 
figures on repetition of difficult words bfefore one can fully 
understand the word situation in any reader.! Fourth, attempt 
must be made to uncover all the possible facts concerning 
the qualities of the different books under evaluation so far 

as word analysis can re.veal, in order to get a 'tot.al picture. 
Fifth, comparison of^the difficult words', to the total number 
of running words must fee made. Sixth, there is a need to 
calculate the median frequency of each grade level gro^ of 
dii^ficult words in order to arrive at a more accurate 
picture of the distribution of difficult words in a series 
of graded texts. * 

Dolch wrote that supplementary readers snould be 
reM with little help. He believed that studies indicated, 
that children choose supplementary reading materials two or 
three grade levels lov/er than the child's actual grade 

placement. Therefore, teachers should analyze vocabulary 
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difficulty of supplementary texts, Jceeping the findings of 
research in mind. ' 

In addition, Dolch (1928a) disbussed his , objections 
to sampling-procedures, and he stated that texts are not and 

-can not be homogeneous. 

^ * # 

^ 0^ Stories, acticles, or 

JhliSo"'^'^''^ ^'■^i^'' ^ S^^^* one another. ' 

Therefore no section of a book can fairly represent an 
■ sections (1928:171). -LdJ-irxy represent ail 

. ^ Dolch stated that if one samples lines at regular 
intervals throughout, then it is not a piece of reading 
. material that is being evaluated but a succession of "discon- 
nected bits." "In fact, the conditions of language and 
style in writing are such that ;io study of pieces can truly 
represent the whole (1928a)." ' . ^ 

He also pointed out that when considering the diffi- 
culty of textl»ooks '(grades , one to six) that texts on the same 
grade level were often of varying difficulties, some' easier, 
some harder arid above "grade level« in over-all difficulty. 

With reference to vocabulary studies, Ethel Peimell 
(1928) wrote that texts have repetitions of words but certain 
words have entirely different meanings." She felt that this 
- is- a bigger problem than most people realize. She examined 
fajirteen readers, from primers through third grade whicli were 
-published between 1918 and 1926^ She listed reoccurring ' 
words whose meanings differed, • She constructed oral reading' 
exercise^- on this list and administered the exercises in 
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first and second grade classrooms in two New Jersey schools. 
She noted that the children were "mixed" racially with 
average I.Q..g.. Results of her small study indicated that 
the children experienced ';serio> difficulty" with her tests 
(Examples^ of the teath were not given.) ' 

Fennell concluded that a teacher should be aware of 
the problem and should, therefore, stress" the teaching of 
word meanings. 

In a critique of Fennell's study, Hoakett (1937) 
. reported that Fennell found only nineteen. to thirty-three 
words -occurred with different meanings in five pages. But ■ 
Hockett felt that these meanings should not prove difficult 
for a child because these are meanings with which .he is ' 
already familiar, as indicated by previous spoken vocabulary 
studies. 

The next, year. Sister Irraina (1929) compared the 
vocabulary content of prim^^r readers commonly used in 
Ca:tholic schools with the Gates Basic Vocabulary List (1926b)' 
and the public school readers. She concluded that Catholic 
readers are similar<^in vocabulary content to public school 
readers, with the Catholic readers having a higher percentage 
of words common to the Gates, List. She concurred with Dolch 
'that there is a general lack of repetition of words, both 
within a book and from book to book. She aliB^ indicated 
that^ the Gates list was a more reliable, criteria for the 
evaluation of reading textbooks. 



Then Selke (1929) analyzed the vocabulary of ten 
spellers, published between f923 and 1926, to' see there 
was a close agreement in- vocabularies and "in grade placement 
of Vords. Joll woi;ds were coiinted and., grade placement of 
each word was noted. All proper nouns, proper adjectives, 
abbreviations, contractions, possessives, and the word "I" 
were not counted. Homographs were counted under common 
spellings. There were 8,427 total different words, with 
1,080 words common to all ten spelling books. Only .2, 350 
words (28 percent of all words) were found' in only one ^speller. 
Only three words were located in all ten spellers on the same 
gradQ level. His conclusion was that there was little, if ■• 
any, real agreement between the ten spellers in* grade pl'ace- . 
me'nt. "'" .\ . ' 

The 1950»s \ ' • / • ' 

In one of the most frequently quo-ted studies of the 
I930's, Wheeler and Howell (19301 investigated how '6lo'se the ^ 
Gates list (1926b) /correspohded wi'th twenty reeraitly pubr " 
lished readers (ten primets and .ten first readers) published 
between 1922 and 1930. E^ch p^^e was checked.;' The total- 
number of words, the frequencies, and-the^ sum of -feht fre- 
quencies wexe tabulated. - 'All variants,* exce;p4: pixirals with 
"s," were counted ^eparat^ly, |,ater, however, "wariants wer"? ? 
combined to compare with -the* Gates' Mst, Proper name^ were 
not tabulated.. Then tlie authors made .i li-st of 2,219 dif- 
ferent words >Fr din a. total of 13.1,4)00 running 'words.' Raw 



frequency of each word was multiplied by the number of books 
in which the word appeared to obtain a "total frequency." 
Then 453 words with the highest "total" frequencies were 
ranked, and both lists were compared. The first one hundred 
in both lists had sixty-eight words in common. 'The authors 
concluded that when evaluating reading materials, one should 
(1) use the Kindergarten Union list (1928), (2) eliminate 
words used less 'than ten times, and (3) compare with the 
V/heeler-Howell list (1930). y . . < 

-r • 

That same year Dolch (1930) presented an additional 
;criirique of ^sampling *tfechniques. He wrote that material 
, derived ./rora samplirig is unrepresentatiar-e in character. It 
•is 'almost,' if hot entirely;' impossible --to make a statistical 
add^tment J in order"to get data" to represent the Vhole book. 
The exception is, of course,' unless- the reading material is 
very'rbpetitioifs and^ is written in a jmiiorm presentation. 
He tabulated Wee' difJereiit samplings frora^^ book, tabulating 
eve'ry^tert1|h,j)age, beginning ^air different places dh the book-. 
He ijhen tabiiilated the enMre book. . The three, siiplings were 
consis.tently "higher"^ than the actual^ .total tabulation 
'I^herefore,^. I)olch questioned, the extent to which^ any ypcabulary ^ 
data based" on sampling is .represefntative of th^ whole unit of 
reading material. ■ . ' ■'>:.' 

- In this article, Dolch also proposed an "Index of 
Difficulty" as one iheans^ of evaluating reading vocabulary 



difficulty. Index of diffibulty is determined ty dirtaing 
the number of difficult words into the total number of words 
^in the hook. One oould interpret this as being so many words 
per one hundred running words. 

That same year, Erich Selice '(1930) again studied the 
vocabularies of twelve beginning books in reading (1) to 
determine td what extent the "lists" had influenced the 
vocabularies of beginning books and (2) to compare the 
findings of this study with ks previous study (1922). 

. Selke counted plurals with the root word, m other 
derivativeswere counted as separate words. Hyphenated , 
words were counted as separate words^Each- word in each 



book was tabulated with its frequency. He found 1,207 dif- 
ferent words With 582 words (48 percent) in only one book. ' 
This was approximately the same percentage as in Selke-s I922 
3tudy. There were fifty-two words in common to all twelve 
books. This list was checked with the Gates list (1926b) 
Thomdike list (1S21), and the lists presented , in the Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook (Gray, 1925). Thc^lke list had 281 words 
not found on tl,e. Gates list, 67 not found on ths Thomdike 
list, and 3.55>oj^ds Act found on the Twentv-fou.tVV,-,..„„.. 
lists. ■ . , ' * ■", •■' 

Seike concluded that there still were too few words 
in common.between the beginning readers. He "further stated • 
that too. ,any words appeared only once in a book or with too ' 
few repetitioriB. ' ' - >* 

. ; The npxt year Edgar Bale (1931) attemi,ted -to evaluate. 



Thorndike's Li^t (l921a) by constructing tests based on thos 
words. The author administered these tests to children in 
various grades and tabulated th«r mean percentages^f known 
v/oxds in each successive, thousand words. " 

Dale fejt that' such a study was necessary because 
(1) the' correlation between the frequency of a word and 
unfamiliarity is +1.0, (2) the meanVeamiliarity of the words 
in the fifth -thousand is less than the mean familiarity of 
the words in -^he fourth thbusand,- (3) the list of "more 
-familiar" words are of little help to a teacher, and (4) one 
still c ^n ot ry ll y determine jhe l evel of jjlf^jf^ijlty vg^^ 
such a" list. Therefore, a mean percentage of children in ' 
the various grades who will know the words in Thomdike's 
various categories is needed to help .teachers. 

That same year Sidney. Harring (1931) attempted to 
find the words common to fifteen primers. , His tabulation 
indicated a tot*?! running words of 77,004 words wit|i 1,260 
different words. Only 34 words were common to all 'fifteen " 
^bookff and 124 words occurred only once. In one bookj^ only 
538 of the 1,260 words occurred^ Harririg then compared his 
1,.260 words to Thomdike's list (1921a). He fou?id that 220 
words were not on Thomdike's lisf. A3,so, 66 were not on 
the entire Thomdike 10,000 list and 344 words were not on ' 

4 

the: Gates List* 

^ Three years later James Fitgerald (1934) analyzed 

the vocabulary of children's letters written outside the 



oohool-to' determine the vocabulary „sed and spelling errors 
made. 



. • Elementary school children were asked to give letters 
(1) received through the mail from young friends and (2) 
Which were not written in school. The total number of letters 
written by pupils in grades four. five, and six. was 3. 184 ' 
Ih.r^ere 742 letters from fourth grade pupils. I.199 f„„ 
fifth graders, and 1.243 from sixth graders. Girls wrote 
2,269 letters while boys wrote 915 letters. Letters were' ' 
from forty-one of the states and dated between 1929 and I930 
There were 1 . 149 letters from rural, areas and 2.035 from . 
town and city areas. There was^ total of 461.321 running 
words and 7.340 different Wis. excluding' 145 expressions • - 

^" '^etster'. T.,ematin..i t,.„., ■ 

Fitzgerald then listed, in' alphabetical order, with 
CD frequency of.use and (2) frequency of errors the 2.106 
words Which occurred eight times or more. The 2.106 words 
were 97 percent of the. total running words, and 2.000 were 
'used in all three grade.. He felt.that the list could assist 
curriculum^-maiers in selectihg words for. spelling. 

A? a follow-up to his 1921 study, IhOmdike ,(1931) ' 
analyzed 4* million words from books recommended for pupils - 
in grades thre. through eight. He analyzed the ' differences 
between th^ vocabulary of 120 ^uvtnile hooks and vocahu- " ■ 
lary of 279 sources used in determining the Thomdlk: 20,600 . 
Word^list.- This material was more general in nature. Credits 
were given to each wori, as was done in his 10,00 ^drd List. > 



He then analyzed various books recdnnnended for pupils in 
grades three through eight, noting the frequency of occur- 
rence of the various words in the' various books • 

That same year Gates (1935) pUbfished his revised 
list of 1,811 words. He had many sources: (1) the 2,500 
words of highest frequency from Ihomdike's List (1921a) of 

4i million words, 14 percent of which was from cl^ildren's 
» 

literature; (2) the words not included on the 1,000 most- • 
* frequent words on the IThomdike L4.§t but on the ^Anne Moore 
List (cited by Gates, 1926b); (3) the first 1,000 mos^ fre- 
quent wo;pds on thlfe Packer List (1921) which analyzed ten 
first reaLdersi:,^^^ -the 1,000 most frequent words on the 
Ernest Horn List of spoken vocabulary' of childr?^'(1925) ; 
(5) various other atudies which Jie did Joot li^fc^-^ andr'tBT'o^er 
words in at least one sixth of a list of 105 books (readers, 
supplementary readers', stories, etc.). Results indicated 
5,600 different words 'which were (i) ranked by "experts" in 
order of interest to children and (^) judged by "experts" in 
regard to utility for children. The revised list v/as not 
divided 'into parts of speech because it was felt that it 
provided no great service and was' too cumbersome. ' ^ 

•Phis was followed by Edward Dolch (1936a) who com-- 
piled the ^jolch pasic Sight Vocabiilary of 220 \fords from 
words (except nouns) common to the Gates List (1926b), the* 
International Kindergarten Union List (1928), and the Wheeler- 
Howell Lis^' (1930). . 



Using the 500 words 'of "most frequency from both the 
Gates List and" the International Kipdergarten Union List, 
plus the entire vrneeler-Howell List, Dolch compiled the lists 
on a dictionary basis (that is, regularly inflected forms' of 
a -single root v/ere combined) and a comparison of the three 
lists Y/ere made. Words common to all three lists were chosen. 
Dolch also included twenty-seven words in his list, even 
though they were common to only two of the lists. The twenty- 
seven had high frequencies (Dolch, 1938, 1^9) and seemed to 
§0 with other words on the list, for example, "go"? and "goes," 
Dolch. calLed his 220 J?^ords "basic" because the list, included 
the "tool" or "service" words that were used in all writing, • 
no matter what the subject. The "service" words included 
suck parts of speech as conjunctions, prepositions, adverbs, 
adjectives, and verbs. Dolch did not include nouns because 
he felt- that the nouns changed wlj^h subject mattei;.. 
. As an extension of this study, Dolch (1939) checked 
\lie-^ist against thousand-word- samplings (despite his previous 
critique of sampling procedures) of textbooks in four subjects. 
The Dolch Words were fognxl^ include 70 percent of the' 
running words in first grade books, about 65 percent of the 
rmining words., in second and third grade books, and about 50 
p'ercent of the running words in most books for grades four to 
six' inclusive. [• _ . ' 

' ' In the same study he indicated that the 220 words 
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students in fourth grade and many fifth and sixth graders 
are such poor readers that they do not recognize instantly 
all of the Dolch 220 Words. 

Dolch further conmfented that a child suspected of 
having a poor sight vocabulary should be tested on the Dolch 
Words to see which words he did not know. He should then be 
trained Uo recognize instantly by sight the words he did not 
Imow. » 

Two years later, Dolch (1941) published ^he following 
table which shows the percentage of the Dolch Basic Sight 
Vocabulary of 220 Words as compared to the total running words - 
in school texts in four subjects. 



Percentages* of Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary 
of 220 Words in the Content Areas 



Number 

Subiect se?Ls 'T' "T" "T" "T" "T' 



Reading 


4 


70 66 65 


61 


59 


59 - 


Arithmetic 


2 


62 


63 


57 


57 


Geography 


2 




60 


59 


54 


History 


2 




57 


53 


52 
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. Dolch also wrote (1948) thdt almost one half of the 
words in any book, magazine, or newspaper is made up of the 
Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary of 220 Words. ' He did not claim 
that the 220 words included all the vords that a pupil should 
know. He felt that a pupil should at least know the 220 
basic words, and he stated that an important use of the list 
is in remedial work. He felt that the remedial process would 
be cqmplete if a child is taught on sight his unlnown "in- 
stant" words^iilus some sounding help, and "context" guessing. 
The pupil then should be able to do the learning from books * 
that school work demands. 

To prove his point, Dolch cited a study he conducted 
(T936b) wl^eii he used' seventy- five fourth grade students who 
knew 194 *or less of the Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary of 220 
Words. Each Child has his own unknown "instant ''^ words in a 
manila envelope. Each day, the child put the cards /into two 
stacks, one known, one unknown. The children were adminis- 
tered the Gates Silent Reading Test (Type B— Readini^ to 
Predict Outcome of Given Event-g^ both pre-tests and post- 
tests.. Results indicated an average gain of two months 
after one months. of remedial work. Dolch concluded that sight 
vocabulary deficiencies can be corrected in a shoxt period of 
timd and correction can be made with a large gro^p" under normal 
classroom conditions. 
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The Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary of 220 Words 







I 


out 


thsse 


clDOU 0 


uun 0 


if 

XX 


OVPT? 


• thev 




uov/n 


in 

XXi 




think 


o or Q ■? Y> 

clgcLXn 


CLX aw 


Into 


nick* 


this 


a±X 




X o 


nl av 


those* 


ClXWa.jr o 




it 


T)lease 


three 


3II1 


eigxi 0 


X bo 


nTP'h'hv 


to 




PVPT*V 
C V J 




pull 


today 


o /il 


xaxx 


"in 


nnt 


together* 
too % 


any 


xax 




Tan 


are 


xas 0 


JVXXiU 


fpafl 

X ^CbWl 


trv* 

ox J 




X JLXiWl 


Vn nw 


red 


two 


as 




1 pn/rh 


vide 

JL JL ^ 


under 




f 1 VP* 


let 


tiffht 


un 


at ' 




liffht* 


round 


upon* 


4» A 

a o6 


X ux 


like 


Tim 


us 




X uixim 


1 i ttl e 

XX 0 ox w 


said 


use* 


oe ^ 


X UU.X 


XX V ^ 


saw 


verv 


u6cauo" 


X X UlU 


1 nn/y 

XUli^ 


sav 


walk 




X ixxx 


X \J vy XV 


see 


want 


v« ^^Hp 

oerore^ 


xunny 


luaue 


QPTTPYI^X" 
O V Cii 


' warm* * 




gave 


TUflTcP 

UXCLJV w 


shall 


was 


Detter* 


get 


inany 


aVi P 


WCbOU 


Dig 


give 


may 


• - qViow 


WP 


black 


go 


Tnp 




well* 


Dlue 


goes* 




OX 0 


wpn "h 


UU oil 


goxng 


TTTll n + 

lilU.O o 


six* 

O JL^^ 


were 


bring 


rr r\ r\ A 

gooci 


my 


q1 PPT) 
ox 


what 


brown 


got 


myseix'^ 


omaxx 


'w'hPT) 
WXlCll 


DUX 


gx een 


lie V ex 




whpTe 


buy 


grov? 


new 


oouie 


WllX wll 


Dy 


naci 


nu 


O viU li 


whi "hp 


Aril 1 

call 


nas 


Yl t 


Q+PT+* 
o OCIX 0 


who 


came 


have 


1^ u 

now 


o ou^ 


vfliy 


Q 

can 


hp 


of 


take 


. will 


carry 


• help 


off 


tell 


wish 


clean* 


her 


old 


ten 


with 


cold 


here 


on 


thank 


work. 


come 


him 


once 


that 


would 


could 


his 


one 


the 


write* 


cut 


hold 


only 


their 


yellow 


did 


hot 


open 


them 


yes 


do 


how 


or 


.then 


you 


does 


hurt* 


our 


there 


your 



*V'ords common to only two out of the three lists 
that Dolch added to the list because they were of high frequency. 
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In a later dJPitique of Dolch^s mandate, Clarence Stone 
(1950) .questioned the accuracy of Dolch's conclusions and doubted 
the adhrisability of the omission of nouns from his basic sight 
word list. He suggested that even if a child knows, as a result 
of drill, all 220 Dolch Words, that the child may 'still have 
an inadequate reading vocabulary. 

Ah additional study during this time was made by 
Hocket (1936). He compare^ the vocabularies of thirty- three 
primers which were published between 1923 and 1935. He ' 
analyzed each page, tabulated the frequency of each word, and 
coimted all variants as separate wordg, except "s" which he 
counted with the- root word. Hyphenated vfw;ds were counted 
with the root word, unless very simple. • Thei^ the separate 
parts were Qounted as different words. Title page, table of 
coirtents^^p and the concluding word list wer^^ot 

included J3^izt\e tabulation; however, the comprehension 



count 




exereisBs, poems, -^and /titles of stories were included in the 



174,076 



n^ckett found 1,713 "total number of different words. 



total running words in all thirty- three books, 25 



words- common to all thirty- three books, and 63 words common 
to thirty of the thirty- three books.* The median nximber of 
running words per book was 5,094 words and the average was 
5,275. The average vocabulary burden was 303 words and the 
median was 287. Only 40 percent (-681 words) appeared in one 
boQk. * • s 
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In a subsequent and similar study of Dolch's 1927 
''■ study, Buckingham and Dolch (1936) combined eleven |reviously 
published lists to derive the "C6}5bined V/ord List." The 
researchers felt that a graded vocabulary was indeed impor/tant. 
The eleven sources were: ' The International Kindergarten. Union 
List (1928); Gates' Free Association List (1926b); Jones' List ^ 
(1915); Tidyman'e.List (1921)'; Studley and Ware's Essentials in 
Spelling List, published in 1914 (as cited by Buckingham and 
Dolch, 1936); Payne-Garrison Spelling List, published in I931 
(as cited by Buckingham and Dolch, 1936); the New Orleans Public 
School Spelling List, published in I9I6 (as cited by Buckingham 
and Dolch, 1936); Ernest Horn's. Basic Writing List (1926); 
Gates' Reading Vocabulary ^r Primary Grades L^ist (1926b); and 
Thomdike's 20,000 Word LisV'(l931). ' 

Buckinghamd and Dolch followed Thomdike's rules for' 
tabulation which he followed when preparing his 20,000 Word 
List, Proper names, abbreviations, contrajjtions and archaic 
and poetic forms were not tabulated. Any words found' on 
^ the International Kinderg,arten Union List were not tabulated 
as far as the frequency count was concerife.d. The authors 
felt that those words had already been proven impartant and 
had high frequencies. ^ . ■ , ' 

To determine the size of each grade.' s vocabulary, 
the authors used two criteria: (1) the vocabulary development 
of children, and (2) experience with children. For grade 
one, the International Kindergarten Union tist was used'. 
For grade two, the IKU List and 984 other words with a 
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frequency 'of three or more were listed. It was felt that one - 
half of the grade tv;o words probably belonged in grade one. 
For the other grades (three to eight), words not already 
placed on previous gjrades' lists were carried forward to the n^xt 
grade's list, using words with less and lejss frequencies. They 
found 2,481 words occurred more* than once. The authors 'Telt 
that the list was indeed inc.Smplete, had gaps in the grade' 
levels, and did not emphasize meanings .-^ They published the list 
in alphabetical prder with a letter (s) after each word to indicate 
the source from which it came. A number indicated the frequency 
by the -thousand.' > , ' - ^ 

Another vocabulary study was made by C. T. Gray (1936) 
who reported on a derived word list which combined several other 
word lists and which categorized 19,000 words ♦ Included were 
the Thomdike List (1921a), the Gates List (1926b), the Horn 
List (1925), plus eleven different other lists, including 
the Dolch "Free-Association" study *(1937) . 

Then McKee (1937) challenged frequency lists that may 
say they determine difficulty through frequency counts. 
McKee wrote, 

• ; • The fundamental measure of the difficulty of 
a printed word is the degree of familiarity which the 
reader has with the concept or meaning that the printed 
symbol ijepresents in the setting in which it is used, 
(1937:2^2) ^ - * 

Although McKee agreed with Ernest Horn that using 

word ligts irt an uncritical an^ mechanical fashion, is not 

educationalij^^ sound, he did think that the Thomdike Lis't 

(t921a) at least contributed to preventing wide disparity in 



the choice of words for children's books. 

.That same year Hockett (1937) 'analyzed the Vocabu- 
laries of twentj'-eight first 'grade readers. He wanted to 
present infonnation that would make it easier for teachers 
to select appropriate^ books for students. He used the vocab- 

^ularies of thirteen reatiers published^ef ore 1930 and fifteen 
readers published. between .1930 and 1935. Each reader was 
analyzed and tabulation was made. of the number of times each 
word was repeated. All variants were counted Q-s new- words, 
eixcept plurals formed by "s". Words assumed to appear at least 
forty times were not tabulated. They were "at," "all," 
"and," "he," "I," "is," "^aid,"-. "the," "to," ar^d "you." The 
title page, table of contents, preface, and concluding word 
lists were omitted in making -jihe acnalysis because they were 
not normally read by 'the children, domprehension exercises, 
poems, and titles were counted. The workbook exercises were 

.not ijicluded. Tl^e total number of words were coiznted and* 
totaled on every second page. An adding machine was then 
used to total the running words for every book. 

As compared to his previous studi*es, Hockett felt 
that- (1) there was a definite trend toward sraalley vocabu- 
laries, (2) the percentage of words on the Gates List (1935) 
of 1,811 words' increased 5.4 percent, (^) the average repeti- 
tion increased 3.0 words, and (4) there w^s a reduction of 
16 percent of the vocabulary load by more than 100 words. In 
the aver,age (five out of eight books) first reader, 64 -percent 



of the words were in the &ates.fifs't 500; In five out of six^ 

*• • . ^ 
first readers, 83 percfent *df the woxds were in 'tlje Gatjes 

first 1,000. About 7.4 percent ^11 outside the Gates List. 

The median book length was, 8,540 words The average book 

length was 9,057 words. The averdge n^^ber of_ cliff erent 

words was 589 and the median was 58|>.\ ^ - . 

Hockett (1958) continued hit investigation as he 
analysed twenj^y-nine second grade readers. He tabulated 
each page, and he recorded every different word found in the 
book. He then used these different words to make what he, 
calle^ a skeleton list. Then he went through all of the ' ^ 
books, page by^page, and completed a frequency count' of each* 
word, in e^ach book. Any word not on the skeleton .list was 
written in at the appropriate place. Commoifly derived forms 
were included with the root forms. After the list for each 
book was completed, the list was compared to the Gates List 
(1935) • The total running words for each page w^s counted 
and written at the bottom of the page. An adding machine was 
used to total the total ruxining words. Table of contents, 
the concludijig word lists in the back of the book, and all 
explanatory material directed to the teacher' v/ere included in 
the tabulation. 

The tjrpical second grade/reader had- an * average of 
1 ,000* different* words,' and a total of 21^000 running words. 
The second grade reader typically was two times is long as 
an average first reader and four times as long B^r^^ average 



primer. About 52 percent of the Hockett list was in the' 
; Oates first 500 mosV fr^etjuent wbrds. Hpclcett observed . a" ■ • 
,,,reduction of "vocsthui'^y l-crct^ in the more recent readers. In 
the pre-1930 readers, t'he average . number of different wor*;^ 
was 1,146. In the '1930 to %933 readers, there was an average 
of 1,057 "different lord's, which amoim-^- to an: 8 ire^rcent 
reduction. Jn the readers published b^ween 1934 and 1937, 
• there was- anr -average number of 913 different words, which witr 
a further r^dubtion of 14 percent. 

. Then-Atzgerald (1938), with a desire to supplement 
.'^ia studies at-J^ie fifth and sixth grade levels, studied the 
^vocabulary and spelling errors of third grade children's 
life-letters. He requested real letters which were received' 
..through thQ mail and were written by "third graders. Prom - • 
wenttt-seyen ^tates, >,256 letters were collected, 539 from" 
' boys'^d 717 from girls. About 1,000 letters came from 
cities ^nd towns and 200 came from rural areas. There were 
100,840 total running words, 2,928i different wordis, and 8,504 
tabulated spelling errors. Pitz^rald then listed 692 words 
which w^re us^d ten times or mQ^;tejd^thjfrequency of use^' and 
fi'equency off error countsj^ The'. 100 most common words vjere - 
used 69,191 times throughout /the letters. 

In ariother. vocabulary study during this period of 
time, Be^ts (1939) rei)o'rted a study of vocabularies of first 
•grade yooks in order to establish a basic reading materials' 
list. / Betts tabulated (Jl) the total .number of pages at «ach 
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level,.. (2) the total number of different words at each level, 
(3) the total number of running words. at each level, (4) the 
- number of words on a page .at each level, ( 5 )- the number of ' 
words common to all basal readers at each level, and (6) the 
number of words common to a given higher of readers at each 
level, He^ studied the nature of the words common to a. given 
number of books al; each level, and the vocabulary control as 
evidenced by repetition or frequency. He attempted to de'ter- 
mine the consistency of words introducjgd^ on one level. 

The readers used were published between 1932 and I937, 
•and the ^okg were .from thirteen different series. Reading 
readines's or complementary books, covers, inside fly. leaves, 
pJT'eface or introductions,- table of contents, directions or 
notes to the teacher, concluding words lists, words within 
the illustrations, and numbers of pages were not tabulated. 
Title of story units, title within the units, including both' 
print and artist's lettering, all story" content , and compre- ' ' 
hension exercises were counted., Betts reported his findings 
in two'wayst , (1) the basig-^list of words at each, of the fiv^ 
levels, and (2) a basic cuniulative list for the 'primary 
grades. The second, list shows not only the frequency foi- / 
each key word but also the frequency and spread of the 
^primary form and all of the variants, 'compound words 
hyphenated words, contractions, and abbreViations were 
counted as separate woj-ds. Each word was counted on the 
basis of, spelling, not meaning^; 



Betts found a. total of 210,283 running words from, 
thirty-nine first grade readers, with 12,155 from pre-primers, 
69,969 from primers, and 128,159 from. first readers. The 
Average number of running words in .a pre-primer was 935, 5 382 
in 'a primer, and 9,858 in a first reader. Three key words 
J. were common to thirteen pre-primers, "a," "the," and "mother." 
Thirty- four words were cominbn^ to thirteen primers and three 
of these common to the pre-primers also. The^e were 166 * 
words common to all the first readers. 

■ Betts concluded that the tabulation of all forms of 
key words only at the primary level did not provide sufficient 
data on vocabulary. Data on frequency and spread of word 
frequency appeared important. There was a wide disparity in 
'the vocabularies of the books. He suggested that the. data 
from this study could help the teacher to check against 
spelling vocabularies and vocabulary overlap in the readers. / 
(Betts did not include his. two list's in his reporib.) 

Pielstra and Curtis (1939) compared 'the two Thpmdike 
Lists, the 10,000 (1921a).. and the 20,000 (1931) Lists, to 
determine to what extent the words found in the first 5,000 
words-.levels of the 10,000 List, fail to appear in the corres- 
ponding 1,000 word levels of thg 20,000 List. .They attempted ■ 
tp discover. to what extent the words appearing on the ori- 
ginal list appear on the 1,000 word levels above the tenth 
in the later list. They.^Jsb wondered to what, ex'tent were , 
wor,ds occurring in the first 10,000 Word List not in the 
original %iat, / 



About 4.52 percent (226 words), of the first 10,000- . 
^ list were found ip different 1,000 word levels in the 20,000 
List. Results indicated more numberous ^shifts in positions 
of words in 'the upper half of the 10^000 List to the other 
1,000 word levels in the 20,000 List.' About 95 percent (215 
wordsf of the "displaced words" oB.4he_^A?<j6o List found 
lower positions. About 12.19 percent (1,21^ words) of the 
10,000 List were not among the first 10,000 words on the 
20,000 List. About 12.10 percent (1,210 words) of the first 
half of the 20,000 List and 29.1 percent or 1,167 words 
(almost half) of all the words in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth 1,000 word levels of the 20,000 List do not appear on 
the 10,000 List. l!he authors of the. study concluded that 
the 20,000 List was noj^ just a con-tinuation o^ the 10,000 
List, it was a definite revision. Results of any yocabula;ry 
study based on the 10,000 List would differ markedly if based 
on the 20,000 List (the first 10,000 words ^only). However, 
if the study was based only .upon the first 6,000 words of. 
both lists, and if one did not particularly care with which 
thousands one was working, then there would be no problem. 
The authors cast doubts upon the validity of results of 
studies based upon the 10,000 List. 
The 1940's ' ' j 

As chairman of the committee of the National Confer- 
ence of Research in English formed to review current research 
in vocabulary, Seegers (1940) reported brieflj:^^ without any - 
table or lists, on the recent .research of both derived and 
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original lists. Generalizations were made that soimded just 
like the philosophies of Gates, , Dolch, Worn and !Ehomdike. 
. Then the Gomoi-fctee reported that the most important studies 
which were carefully compiled, were that of Ernest Horn,- 
• Madeline Horn, Buckingham; Dolch, McZee and McZee, Fitzgerald, 
Tidyman, !Lorge, Gates, and Thomdike. These lists yielded 
the most important information and the limiting factors were 
carefully stated. Rinsland's List (1945) had not been pub- 
lished yet,, but was mentioned as another important study. 

: _v^h a stinging critique of the committee's report, 
Thomdike (19409 said that, "It is regrettable that so many 
of the m^ers of counts have left- so much of their data 
• - - unpu^blished-.o- - (The pthors of this paper foun.d this to be 
. quite true.' Because of this problem,' often some procedural 
data, some results, and even some actual word lists of some 
of the more important authors could not be reported: however 
this by no means implies that if an author's list is not 
included in this paper "that the author failed to publish it.) 

Thorndike made several suggestions to the committee. 
They should have specified to which Thomdike List they 
referred. The committee did not include several studies 
which he felt were iiideed very important. Thomdike felt 
that 'the committee could not discount unusual discrepancies 
in small counts of 2,000 to 200,000. He felt that this 
could be done with larger counts of 2,000,000 words or more. 
He also felt that the makers of counts should not include 
slang, contractions, proper names,, oioxins, pronouns, places, 
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and numbers (for example, 5,6, or. 9). He questioned whether 
.compound words should be counted as separate words or if 
.d:erlvatives should be counted as separate" words. He felt 
that there was a, lack of consideration of the general psycho- 
logy and- linguistic factors in methods used to obtain the 
lists of words. Homographs,, or words spelled the same but 
with different meanings, presented a problem, too. Thomdike 
warned against the idea that one list must be learned more 
than another. Grade placement of the words was, 'he felt, a 
poor idea because some teacher^s, . unprivileged in. 

respect to intellect . . might teach onTjr words on her . 
grade level.. Thomdike suggested that publishers should 
compare the new texts to the first 2,500 words 'of the Thorn-' 
dike List (1937) and supply such an analysis to the buyers.* 
Thomdike felt that progress had been made the field, but 
that more research was nee4ed. 

In an attempt to provide current data, Clarence Stone 
(1941) compared the vocabulary of twenty pre-primers which were 
published between 1930 and 1940. He did not tabulate words 
for a frequency count. He did list the words that^ appeared 
in each book and counted the total number of. different words 
and found 359 words. Only 186. appeared in only one book, 54 
appeared in two books and 29 appeared in three b6oks. He 
found 100 words that were most widely usj^d. Ninety ^^ja:is 
appeared in four or more, books. Stone quoted from a frequency 
count (Hayward and Ordway, 1937) which did both f)^uency and 
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range of use of 211 words in fifteen pre-primers. All the 
words used by Stone had a high frequency in Hay^^rd and Ord- 
■ way^s study. 

Stone also assumed that if a word appeared in four or 
Inore pre-primers, it would have a high frequency of use. 
Also, if a word appeared in only one or two pre-primers, it 
would not be an important word, even if it had a high frequency. 

Stone further felt that the revised Gates List (1935) 
of 1,811 words did not include simpler derivatives and," 
therefore. Stone's L^st could be contrasted with the Gates 
List, because he felt simpler words tend to appear in pre- ^ 
primers. 

Then Stone compared hi-s- loa most Impartiit words to ' 
the Gates List. Five pre-primers did not meet Stone's 
expectations, but nine did. (He felt that 75 percent of all 
the pre-primer^ s words should be on' the Gates List.) Stone 
further felt that, to be fair, one should compare the average ^ 
number of repetitions for each book based on the same number 
of running words in each book. Longer books obviously would 
have more repetitions; ^therefore, Stone felt that- repetition 
alone is a poor gauge of difficulty. 

In his third extensive study, Thomdike (1944) added 
10,000 more words to^s 1921 and 1931 Word Lists -bo make 
his -30,000 Word List. Again, he included inflected ending 
words under the root word. Thomdike then presented a new 
design which was different from his 1921 and 1931 designs in 



reporting his word list. suggested to the teachers the 
grade -levels at which the words might be taught, ge stated 
that the list could be used for non -English' speaking people, 
as well as good readers, depending on needs. 

Despite the admonition of pjrevious research, Edgar 
Dale (1941) compared t^e International Kindergarten Union 
List (1928) and the most frequent ' 1 , 000 words from Thomdike's 
10,000 Word List (1921a). Dale listed all words common to 
the two lists, noting which Words appeared in the second 500 
of the Thdmdike List. He then" noted that 230 words were not 
in Thomdike's first 1,000 and suggested that possibly these 
230 were not known to children .entering first grade, / 
Dale wrote further that the use of vocabulary must / 
meet two criteria: (1) the vocabulary must be known' by" 
. children and .(2) the vocabulary must be of permanent value 
to children in reading activities. He :^ssued two cai>tions in 
the interpretations of his list: (1) the. list contained a 
large nuinber of homographs and (2) it cannot be assumed that 
■an words on the Kindergarten Union List will be known to all 
first grade children. 

This list is still known and used as the Stone 769 
Easy Word List. It is also included in the Spache Readability 
formula for primary grades.. 
^ In still another study, Dolch (1942) attempted to" 

determine those words which made up most of the words written 
by the average person ("average" was not, defined. ) polch ■ 
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used the <Jates Mst (1926a) of 2,500 words which -was 

I 

shortened by coaparing it with the follov/ing word lists: 
> 

(1) the Fitzgerald List (cited -'-by Dolch, 19lf2) of 
2,106 words which v;as written by children in grades four, 
five, and six; (2) the Smith List (cited by Dolch, 19if2) 
of 2,156 words, which' v/sis written on" school papers by 
pupils in grades two through eight; and (5) the Dolch 
Free Association List of 9,520 words (1936). • Words with 
less evidence of common use either by -grade placement " 
or frequency were^ dropped. The final list contained 
2^000 commonest words for selling. - According to- Dolch, 
these wordsT wer'e so selected to include words which 
made up to 95 percent of all the words written by the • 
"average" person'. ■ - • ■ ■ • • - ■ ■ 

In another study in the same year, Dolch (19Zf2) 
reported his analysis of four studies, which included 
(1) Carl V/ise's 15,6ifl words common to twenty spellers 
(cited by Dolch, 1942); (2) L. P. Ayres* first 1,000 
Spelling 'iVords (cited by Dolch, 1942) as found in 5,000 
children's compositions; (5) Tidyman's 2,000 Word List 
(1921) from children's compositions; and (4) the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union -List (1928) of the spoken 
vocabulary of children entering first grade. Dolch con- 
cluded that any list of .2,000 v/ords or more includes words 
that are seldom used by children > fol* example, 



some of tlie words on the Kindergarten Union List were used 
only by- seven children. Dolch wrote -^^that truly coimnan wQrds 
are few in number. 

In a reappraisal and extension of studies of the 
vocabulary of the previous decade, Stone (1942) studied 107 
primary- bcolcs published between the years 1930 and 1941* 
His analysis was of twenty-one series from pi^e-primer to 
thir^d readers. The 5, 3.14 count included 286 names and 846 
derivatives ("s,""es,» "d," "ing^" "n," "en," "y," "ie," 
"ly," "er," "est," "y" to "i" and then add "es," "less," 
"ied," "ed," "ier," and "ily"). Stone then assembled each 
word into paifticular categories af levels of introduction.. 
For example, if a word appeared in seven or mbre^^of the 
twenty-one pre-primers, then it was included on the pre- 
primer list. If .a word appeared less than threp_times in 
the third grade readers, then it was put on the fourth grade 
reader level. Altogether, there were ten levels of words. 
The result was the fonnulation of an up-to-date "graded" 
vocabulary for the primary grades. Stone also noted each 
word that appeared on the Kindergarten Union List (1928), ^ 
the Gates List (1935), the !Buckingham-Dolch Combined Word 
List (1-936), Berlund's Fourth Grade Vocabulary (cited by 
Stone, 1942), and Du:^rell*s Vocabulary for Fourth Grade (cited 
by Stone, 1942). Stone concluded that the trend of increasing 
the number of pre-primers was inadequate. We needed, 'he felt, 
adequate vocabulary expsmsion with sufficiently easy material 
at each level. • . o 
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In the- first major study reported af-^er World War II, 
/ Rinslarrd (1945) analyzed 1 pexcfent of twenty million ele- 
mentary school children's uncorrected, freest writings. Prom 
a total of 6,102,359 running words, he reported the raw 
frequencies of words from 100,212 papers from children in all 
eight grades^ one paper from each child* Rinsland himself ' 
felt that the samplings from the first and second grades was 
inadequate. Many of the papers wpre very short and other.s 
>/ere incomplete or unfinished; therefore, he included in his 
study the spoken vocabul^^ of first graders as reported by 
Fry, published in 1931 (cited by Rinsland, 1945), and Trent, 
published in 1931 (cited by Rinsland, 1945). 

Plurals, contractions, abbreviations, and inflectives 
were counted as separate words, as was in the HorTi""s^udy. 
, Most slangt ,trade names baby -talk,, and. made-rup .words were : 
not included. Rinsland then indicated the position of fre- 
qyehcy in the same manner as did Thomdike. His published 
list of 14,571 words included words whicji occurred three or 
more timj^s in any grade, one through eight. He compared his 
results wilih those of previous research a^d felt that there 
was little agreement among the authors as to the vocabulary 
introduced. He noted that seventeen authors agreed on only 
one word in total words and in grade placement. The vyord 
was *'long." ,1 

In two separate studies Gertrude Hildreth (1948a, 
1948b) sampled 19 percent of Rinsland^s List (1945) and con- 
pluded that only 2',800 words "do the most work." She indicated 
PR?r" ^^ly ^ small proportion of the words were used 



frequently arid there- was a wide range of rarely used words 
• .tha,t accounted for many- a reading disability case/ ' 
In her second study, she compared Dale's 769 Easy 
Words (1941), the Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary of 220 Words 
(1936a), and the Rin^laiid Word List (1945). She observed a 
large amount of over-lapping plus some important differences. 
She found a total of only 156 words common to all three lists, 
and she recommended the use of the "new" list (Dale, Dolch 
and Rinsland Lists combined) to teachers: 

.These are the words that- all children should cer- 
r *° *° recognize in print during 

the elementary school years, and they would ordinaril? 
l^l^ precedence in drill over less common words. Any 
word that appears in all three lists rates priority in 
" inT^P instruction. If a child knows these basic 
nof^^ he has a frame-work for learning less commonly 
used words (Hildreth, 1948b: 41); . . . 

Hildreth further felt that (1) it would be wrdng to 
drill ^in isolation' and^ (2) prlmarjr^ade teaching should not 
entail teaching aU of these words before other words. Words 
should be taught in meaningful context. However, she sug^ 
gested teachers should keep an eye on this list when preparing 
spelling and reading lists. 

In a related study of item difficulty, Zirkpatrick 
and Cureton (1949) compared four methods of determining 
vocabulary burden: (1) criteria based on frequency, (2) 
criteria basbd on judgment, (3) criteria bksed on syllable ; 
count, and (4) criteria based on frequency and judgment. 

. The authors used Thomdike's frequency groups for 
this study, in the judgment portion of the study, five 
judges were asked to rearrange elaven groups of cards in 



br^er of IrequBncies... The syllable count included t,he key 
word of each of the items. The results of this stud;jp indi- 
cated that frequency |)lus Judgement, as evaluated by compari- 
son to the Thorndike List, appeared best. The syllable count 
appeared the least desirable. 

In a pioneer study, Hughes and Cox (1949) investi- 
gated the relationships of language and vocabulary of first 
grade children to their reading textbooks. The authors 
desired to answer some important questions: V/hat were the 
differences in vocabul^y used by .children and by books? 
y/hat differences could be found in. the richness and vitality 
of expression? \Vhat differences were there in the maturity 
of sentences as measured by length and number of relational 
words? \7hat concepts and interests are employed in speech 
and not utilized or expanded ,in the beginning books? 

Hughes and Cox recorded the free conversation of two 

/ 

classes Of Detroit first g2»de students during the "shov/-and- 
tell" for a period of . tv/o months. The median I.Q. score was 
101 .67, based on the Detroit Beginning First Grade Test , 
Form A* They then analyzed ten pre-primers and six primers. 
The books were (1) W. Gray's Curriculum Foundation Series , 
(2) 6. Hildreth's Easy growth in Reading Series , (3) M. 
0*Do*nnel*s Alice and Jerry Series , and N. B. Smithes Learning 

to Read Series . 

Results indicated that 331 words common to the books and 
to children's spoken vocabular-y. There were 1,097 different 
v/ords epok6n by children and ifOl different v/ord's in the 
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books. The sentences^- were more •complicated in the children' 
speech'. Their sentences were more "dynam-ic" and- had a 
greater number of relationships. The authors suggested that 
teachers use experience stories, reading charts, and booklet; 
to better reflect the real speech patterns employed by pupili 
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, Vrhile the pre-1950 studies' were mainly concerned 
with an analysis of vocabulary through frequency word counts 
and comparison of vocabulary lists of previously published 
lists, the last 3> decades, the 1950's to the present, gave 
evidence of some change, with a shift in emphasis to a 
linguistic analysis of the language. The linguistic analysis 
studies concerned themselves with the effect of an unstruc- 
tured vocabulary. There were, however, continued replications 
of the studies conducted in the twenties, thirties, and 
forties. 

In the first study published in the fifties, Gentry 
(1950) constructed a list of coimnon words for beginning • 
readers and listed the pre-primers which .pontained the 
smallest number of 4iff erent words but had a large percentage 
of common words. SixtVsix pre-primers with copyright dates 
from 1930 to 1948 were 4s ed. The total number of different 
words were tabulated. The number of books in which the word 
appeared was recorded. The sivLdy produced a list of 600 word 
Two hundred fifty of the 600 words were considered to be 
"common words" (words common to three or more of the pre- 
primers). The 230 words were categorized ilito tiro groups. 
The first 125 words appeared in nine or more of the total 
numbelr of pre-primers. " The second r25 words appeared in less 
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than .tiijie of the pre-primers* The two groups of worda, were, 
us'^d to rank each pre-primer. T>ie pre-pr^mers whose total 
vocabulary consisted of the highest percentage of tlie "first 
125 words" was ranked first. The vocabulary load in nine of 
the pre-primers was found to be 100 percent of the "first 125 
words" list. Only 38 percent of the vocabulary in the lowest 
ranking book could be :^ound in the first half of the "conmon 
wordsi" Eighty-five p^cent of the vocabulary in the median 
ranking books could be found in the first half of the "common 
words." The percentage of words in a given pre-primer out- 
side the "common words" list ranged from a high of 41 percent 
to a low of 3 percent. 

In commenting on the use of word counts in relation- 
sliip to spelling, Aykes and other investigators, wrote 
Hildreth .(1951), discovered an important principle: .Very 
few words make up most of the words in writing. "A hundred 
words take care of ove^ half our writing needs even in adult 
life, and a thousand words do about 90 percent of the work 
(Hildreth, 1951:257)." 

In an attempt to bring togetjier the commonalities in 
spelling and reading and to 'construct a core vocabulary, 
Kyte (1953) presented a list: (1) to develop efficiency in 
reading, oral and written expression, and spelling in the 
elementary school; and (2) to provide the minimal essentials 
for children, especially for the non-English speaking child 



- and for tlje adult illiterate. ^ The "core .words" were taken 

. from '-ihe first 500 words in the Thomdilce-Lorge list (1941) 
of 30,000 words, "and" the first 500 of Horn's List (1926a) of 
commonly written adult woi:ds. The 500 most commonly used 
words- in the Rinsland List'^1945) of children's writing^ com- 
pared with the "core 'words." A core vocabulary of 663 words 
was deriVed. Three hundred sfeventy-two words formed a basic 
list of highly frequent reading and writing words. Oiie 
hundred twenty-nine words were more important for writing 

.than reading, and the remaining 162 words werfe more important 
for reading than writing. The common words from the Rinsland 

\iist furai'shed evidence that the core words v;ere probably 
familiar to learners having previous background in school. 

In another similar attempt at a "core?' list, Kyte 
and Neel (1953) v;anted to provide the minimal essentials for 

• various instructional programs. They constructed a core > 
vocabulary of spelling words, using the Horn List (1926) for 
adult writing and Rinsland' s Basic Writing List (1945) used 
by elementary children. The words from both lists were 
selected according to the following criteria: (1) words 
which occurred most commoilly in adult and in children's 
writings J (2) words which occurred most frequently in adult 
writing but less commonly used in children's writings; ^and 
(3) words which occurred most commonly in children's writing 
but less commonly in adult writing. The basic list consisted 
0f 501 words • The core words were categorized into five 

I ~ > ^ ' 
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types.: Type one contained words which appeared in identical 
form among the 5Q0 most commonly used words in adult writing 
and in children's writing.- Type' two contained fifty- five 
words, ^oag the 300 most frequently used words in children's 
writing. Type three contained twenty-one words Qccurring in 
th§ fourth 100 in children's writing and in the second -500 
of adult's writing. Type four contained thirty-eight words 
occurring in the first 500 of adults' writing and in the 
second 500 of children's writing and also in the first 500 
in on-e elementary school grade. Type five contained, tw^ty- 
seven wor^s occurring in. the first 500 of adults' writing 
and in the second 500 in at least one elementary school grade. 
Tge siXj contained forty-five woi^^ccurring in the first 
33,0 adults' vo'i ting hut not in the first 1,000 in any ele- 
mentary school grade. . , ^ 

In an article concerning the problem of vocabulary 
in reading, Dale cited Horn as follows: 

Two thousand words with their repetitions make up 
95.05 perben* of the running words, in adult writing; • 
, 3,^00, 96.9 percent; 4,000 97.8 /perced*t>K^M 0,000, 
99.4 percen;!;. (5 ' ♦ 

A limited number of words — 1,000 or 2*, 000, certainly 
Qot- more than 3,000 — give us the easily predic-ted words. 
. Prom then on we haye moved behond the words -of common 
experience — the structural, words in the English language, • 
the household words; the wor'^ of time, place, directions, 
parts of the body, and the like. (Horn,- as cite^ by Dale, 
1956:114) ' . ■ 

In a slight shift of emphasis and concerns, Calderon 
<1956) investigated several units of study (.1) to determine 



jaiKiiaum vocabulary that the greatest percentage 
dupators W0UI4 agred upon ajid\(2) to provide the 
Wis for a sufficiesjfc- English vocabulary for the 
ch^ld t»ha epeaks little or no English^ Six. lists were 
se?lected for study; three from lexas, two from Cali-- 
fjbrnia, and one from New.Jlexico. The list contained 

Its of Study concerning saftey^ foods, home, social, 
^envij?oniaent, .etCf. Each v/orcl as ulell as the name of 
the list was printed on a card. Words that appeared on 



all six lists were considered tb U& v/ords that lOPi 
percent of the educators v/ould agree upon. Woi/ds that 

' ■ ■ ■ . ' 1 ^ ' . ' 

. appeared on five*lists, four listisj .three lists, two lists, 
and one list, were considered tjo be words having 85 percent, 
66 percent, and^O percent, 33 percejit, and 16 ^percent, . 
respectively, on which educator^ woi^ld agree'. A total of 
3Bl words were found to have 50 to l|oo percent agreement. 
Kineteeu additional words considered! important to the study 
^ were added. 1 

The next year E*ry (1957) developlpd a list of 
the most .fre(|uently api^earing words fir the remedial reading 
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teacliei* or classroom teaoiier. Several criteria were used to 
deyeiop tiie word list t (1) to select the most frequently 
used words and (2) to edit the, words to exclude easily 
recognized variants and nouns of limited use. Two standards 
were used to achieve the . criteria* (1) several word counts 
containing the most freq.uent worde and (2) personal exper- 
ience as a remedial teacher as well as. subjective logic. 

• For example, the word list included the words one through ten 
in its first 500 words 'but excluded nine . Pry added nine . 
Pry omitted babyish- sounding words like candy and daddy ftfr 
the sake of high school teachers. ' The word counts used were ■ 
the first 500 of Thbmdike-lorge 30,000 Words (1941), the 
Rinsland list (1,945) of children's writing, and the Paucett 
List (cited by Pry, 1957) which combines the most frequent 
words on the, Thbmdike Count and the Horn List (cited by Pry, 
1957). Further reference was' made to the Pitzpatrick List 

\ (cited by" Pry, 1957) and the Dolch Li^t of ^,000 Commonest 

Word's for Spelling (cited by Pry, 1957). The study, produced 

a list of 600 "Instant Words." ' The list was divided into 

twenty-four gi^oups of twenty-fiv^. word^ each. Groups smaller 

than twent;^-five were not possible because of the way , the 

words were presented in the wprd counts. Pry concluded:' 

The first part of the list is much more valuable 
and accurate than the latfer part.. That is, the first 
group of 25 words 1$ definitely more frequently used 
than the second gifbup of 25, the first 100 more frequent 
than the second hundred? the first half (300 words) more 
iTrequent than thq second half. There is high agreement 
on all the scientific word counts for the first part of 
the list, 
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adnWselLy, it is doubtful if the 25rd group of 25 
• 1*^^ used than the 24th group 

or even that some of these words should be included in a 
list of 600 most coBfflon English words. 33ut let me hasten 
to add that almost. all the words on this list, including 
the words in group 24 (the last group of 25 words) • 
appe^ in either the OJhorndike-Iorge first 500 or Rins- 
land»s first 600, and usually on several other lists 
also. (19575456) 

' In fiai attempt to replicate earlier studies of vocabu- 
lary of basic Readers, Reeves (195S) conducted a study of 
the vocabulary introduced in seven beginning reading series. 
He analyzed the pre-primers , primers , and first readers of 
Scott, Poresman; MacmiUanj (Jinn; Houghton-gifflin; Winston; 
Row, Peterson; and Allyn and Bacon. (The publishing dates 
were not indicated.) All the words introduced in each of 
the books were tabulated. Proper names of characters, pets, 
aiid toys were omittedv^ Root words and their inflected forms 
were counted as one word. The result was a total of '633 
different words. One hundred nine of the 633 words were 
common to all seven series. Whether they were common in 
grade was not mentioned by the author. . ■ 

Forty-one additional words appeared in six of the 
seven series^. The words introduced in the basic pre-primers " 
of alj. the series totaled 115. Fifty-seven or 66 percent of 
these words made up the 109 common to all seven series, but 
there were 231 of the 633 different words whic^h appeared in 
only one of the series. The number of words appearing in 
only .one series varied from four in one series to sixty-four 
in another series. 



ia m eMeavor to determine what words chilctren 
sliQQXd study la spelling, FitzgepaXd (1958) selected H3 
from hie list of 2,650* His list of 2,650, which is recorded 
ill his hook A Basic Mfe SDelling Vocahulary .. was ohtained hy 
detejininiiig the overlap of child and adult writing among the 
lists of Ernest Horn (1926), Rinsland (1945), McKee- 
Fitzgerald (cited by Pitzgerald, 1958), and other less exten- 
sive investigations. The list purported to make up about 

94 percent of the running words written by children and 

■ ■ <■ ' 

adults throughout their lives. Fitzgerald concluded that 

the 449 words selected were the most used core words for 

writing. On the average, they had the highest credit ratings 

from the vocabularies from which they were derived. These 

words and their repetitions comprise more than 75 percent of 

the running words ordinarily written. Furthermore, wrote 

Fitzgerald: - 

Every one of the words were written in children's 
letters and in school themes. All but three were 
employed frequently by adults. All were found in third- 

frade letter writing, and in second-grade compositions. 
1958:224) . 

The 1960's ; . 

Another study by Fry (I960) found that the 300 most 

common words of his earlier study (1957) made up an average 

of 63 percent of the words in the reading texts of three 

major publishers in grades one through, three. The range 

varied from 5B to 77 percent • These same 300 "Instant Words" 

wade up nearly one half of most adult reading material which 



. seldom Slpe, below 40 ptojettl;,^ In teehnical articles," 
wote 1^ (1960558), Many tlie«e "Instant Words" do not 
adiiere to |>atte3ms or. fhonic arules. He suggested that mastery 
ofvthese worditf may not bo 3^^^^ the 
thiJPd grade level of reading. . . 

Dolch (1960) reported that when he attempted to 
write child^enVs stories with Dolch Words only, other words 
not in the Boloh l>ist had to be used. (These other needed 
words fell into two catego.ries or special^classes: special 
words -/jBHch as .would be needed in Dolch's gjger Story) and 
nseded words (people, relationships, action words). In an 
attempt to find the words really needed he examined |if teen 
different books which he had written. These books covered a 
wide range of subjects ranging from Indians to real-life 
stories to folk stories. Thte vocabulary of each book cbh* 
sisted mostly of his 220 Sight Words and his 93 6ommon Nouns. 
Extra words were only used when necessary. The total number 
of words in each of the fifteen books were listed. The list 
included three kinds of words: the permitted, the special 
words, and the more, general words. From this list Dolch > 
selected the 315 permitted, all of the words used in one book 
only, and |ili of the words not on the First Thousand List (no 

'source given).- This study produced a list of 684 words 
which actual experience had shown were needed for simple 
story telling. These words we^re found to be "needed extra 



>oras.« SJhey i*ere all within the limits of the First fhou- 
ttam^ ^rai§ dror.child^enls apeaaiijg itself was found 

to he too tooad for ♦'hesitant readers. 

fullmer and Eolson (1961) wanted a small, frequently- 
iised word list «hi45h wbu^^ teacher in developing 

word recognition litcessary for jsuccess in heginiai^jg reacting ,i 
Words from eleven hasal reading series were used, A total' 
of forty-five pre-primers, primers, and first readers were 
Studied. All the published hasic reading series between 
t954r195| were included! Ailyn and Bacoii; American Book 
Aroganyj ftina and Company; D. C. Heath; Houghton-Mifflin; ^ 
Xyons aM Carnagan; the Macmillan Company ;^ow, Peterson 
Comganfi Scott, Poresman; and World Book Company. ' Root wordsr 
and their derivations were counted as different words. The 
worda were divided into five listsi). List I included words 
appearing in at least ten of the'series; List II were the- " 
words appearing in nine of the series; List . Ili tee- the ^fords 
appearing in pight of the series; List IV were the words 
appearing in seven of the series; and List t were the words 
appearing in six or less of the series. List T was dropped 
because of its low count.. The four list were correlated 
with the International Kindergarten Union List (1928) and the 
Doich Basic sight Vocabula3?y (1936a) . A list .bf 184 words 
was, obtained » It was considered small Ijecauae it was smaller 
than the widely iSjised Dolch List. The words were considered 
JTreauen-fc since over half of the words were Dolch Words . The- 



list met tlie needs of Puliaer in the following ways: (1) the 
level of application was for first graae;- (2) it was xnanage- 
ahle isince the words were broken down into four lists; 

(3) its utilitarian function was suggested for testing read- 

ft . 

. ■■ ^ • ■ . 

iness^or €oxinal reading instruction, for assessing sight 
▼ocahulary deficiencies, and for establishing reading groups; 

(4) the teacher could use the list -as a guide in preparing 
experience charts and other reading materials; (5) the list 
had heen derived tlirough consistent word count techniques 
used by Thorridike and others; (6) the reading series used 
were current; (7) the words were significant since all the 
words were listed in the International Kindergarten Union 
List and 64 percent of the words were on the Dolch List. 

. Denslow (1961) checked the word frequency and the 
heading diffic|ilty in eight fti'st grade science books. The 
books were published during 1947 to 1961 by Scott, Poresman; 
Heathi Macmillan; Winstoif; Ginh; Singer; Lyons and Camahan; 
^and Scribner. The words selected were listed in at least 
six of the' eight books and occurred four or more times in 
each book. Words were considered' "new" if pluralized by 
adding other than s, if used as a possessive, and if varia'nt 
endings were added. Compound words were counted as two wonds. 
Numerals were counted as words. Proper names of characters, 
pets, and toys were not counted. Sentences were selected and 
counted. The Dolch *List and Gates List were used to deter- 
mine tlie difficulty of the words. The Spache Readability 
Pormuiel was used to measure the vocabulary and the sentence 



structure. Only 61 of the> 451 words that occurred in all 
sight science books were found to appear in six or more bf 
the texts. Also» the publishers* grade | designation was found 
not to present an accurate representation of the vocabulary 
burden or sentence complexity. 

In another replication Uf earlilr designs,- Johnson 
(1962) examined seven basal reading series (1) to determine 
if there was an Werlap of vocabulary between series , and 
(2)\ to*' compile a core vocabulary for grades oiie through six. 
The seven basic read^Jj^g series w^e Merican Sook, 1949; 
'Ginn and Company; 1953; Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1957; 
Iiyons and Camahan, 1949; Maomillan Company, 1951; 
Peterson and Company, 1947; and Scott, Poresman and Company, 
1955. The "core" consisted of root words, proper nouns, 
compound words, hjrphena ted words, and onomatopoeic words. 
All words .that app^^ed in five or more series were listed as 
cor-e words. Johnson, as a result of his data, limited his 
core words to the first three grades since so few words met 
the core word criteria in the intermediate textbooks. Very 
little vocabulary overlap was found between the series. The 
following recommendations were offered: 

1 . Teachers use the core list to help children 
develop common words they will come in contact with in 
their various reading experiences. 

2. Teachers use the core list as a method of 
evaluating the difficulty of various books (....this 
would be but one method of evaluating books ...). 

3. The core list could be used by teachers in 
developing charts, teacher~made tests, in teaching 
opposites and similarities, and in teaching prefixes 
and suffixes. . 



/ coaee ' Jist ooul4 lie additional 

oftick list ill te&(ffiSkB BiB^i^^ 

* III aa 'atteiittpt .strucl?ure of children » gp 

langaagft in thie first through sixth grades, following some-' 

vfeat the p;»ttera of t3hts Hughes and G0X pioneer attempt in 

.1949, Si»ioidand ( 1962) cdmp^^ of 

children with language patterns contained in the hooks the 

children were expected to read. She also attempted' to detect 

at a selected grade level, the influence of any apparent 

differences on the quality of children's reading skill. 

The spoken language of first through sixth grade 

pupils was recorded. OJhe spoken language was analyzed in 

the following areas; syntactic strudture of senteisfces, the 

frequency of occurrences of certain patterns of syntax, the ' 

. ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ^- ■ ■ . ': 

amount and kinds of subordination, length of sentences, and ' 
. flow of language. The relationships of age, sex, intelli- 
gehce of the children and socioeconomic and educational 
levels of their parents were studied. The textbooks" which 
the children studied were analyzed to pterminc at what 
point the. language patterns freely used by children began to 
appear in books. Representative sample^ were taken from 
eateh reader to determine the occurrences of patterns used 
by children. At the sixth grade, the quality of childr^t*^ ^ 
spoken language was compared with that of their silent 
reading comprehension, oral reading interpretation, ajid their 
listening comprehension. The number of children selected by 
random sampling was 575 childi-en from sixteen public schools 



f b&ptU were studied in 



■>.■•> 



Results of tlie indicated tha-r tjhildren used a 

iarge ntttub^ of ^patterns^^ Bl3*actar6< Some paitexns 
occnrred more fareQuentij^ !Pke most < used patterns 

f*„«»tly aVall graae X..els. The length, of W 
phonojt.ogic8l iwiits used /by . children varied more ^within a 
grade tihsin from grade to grade. The Ibasic subject-verb- 
object pattern was the only one used basically in all the- 
books BaApled. Xhe patternV differed from book to book in a 
given series as well as from , series to serious. S.entence 
pattexns appeared to be introduced at. random in Ja rather * - 
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ibiaphazsard manner; Also, there were no given pattemsf re- 
peated or controlled for the purpose of mastery or- read- 
ability. Sixth grade children who ranked hifeh in silent 
reading comprehension, oral reading comprehension; and listen-, 
ing comprehension made more use of the common structural < 
patterns than did children who ranked low on these variables. 
Their higher ranking children used fewer short sentences arid 
had a higher mean sentence length. 

In an attempt to study the languag'e of children in 
kindergarten through grade six, I»oban (1963) attempted (1) to 
find out if there were predictable stages of language growth; 
(2) to laentiJCJr a iefinlta Be^uenoe in language aevelopnent; . 
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ti^^eyelap. iiieth^^^^ of ^saysis to aid the' scientifii? 
■ ' 4^^ determi^eriiow 
I ehiiaren vdJT Itt ^Mlity With language and; gaiai prpf icienoy 

" , Ikjtoatt selected a r.epreseiit'ati^^ of 338 kinder- 

^rten childVen in 1952. At regular .intervals for eleven 
;year0i saaplla of their latfgik&ge were s Two sub-, 

grouts ^ere formed from the representative group; a group 
oi^ th$^ stih^eots ^xcfeptionallr W l^guage ^ility 
aad ii^^out ^ tvipty-;!tottr^^^a^ exceptionally lo^ in 
langu^^ ability. The language eampttes cbnisisted of reading, 
waiting, speajeingi and listening. Data were collected by 
(I) 'k^w methods t^f analirsis which were the outcome of a 1959 



i^^aj^eni of HesaiOi, Education and Welfare, and (2) by 
- methods based on previous research, tests, "and ratings or 

'"• •• indices. ,; . / " ; ' 

'r IDhe mew* analys'l of .combining meaningful 

' . ' syntactic %nits W*th i^hoholoigibal methods pf .[segmentation 
and by identifying and dealing wit^^^^^^ 

'eiemerits, the mazes, proved to be a new and useful measure 
of language. The following language finding Were obtained 
from this study : ^ 

J. Children in tfie first seven years of school 

- spoke more words, increased their number of communicative 
• ■-• ■■ ■ ■ . * 

uniibs, and increaised the number qpswords spoken in each of 
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jBkOse eonM^ tis^ more yords 

esjoup »ei|«<s^^ ntiftfeer jif for expresaajoat 

. Waes and words in mazes. Hdweirer, the average number of 
words In maaes -Inoreased for the low subg^^^ 

. 5, The same nnmber, of words among the 12,000 most 
^gfMmnnTil v i i nftd w a rds Cfr o m Thbrttdik eJ^E^ ^he-geachea?*^-^^^ — ' . ' . 
Book of 30 > OOP words, 1944) were used by the low and high 
subgroups of sttbjeets. The low subgroup used more, of the 
next 20,000 words (f*om the 13,000 to 33,000); whereay^ the^ 
hi^ subgroup used more of the least commonly used words 

above 33,000. , 

4% The high group was significantly more fluent than 
the random group^ but their readiness of response did not 
differ from the random sairqale* In contrast, the low sub- 
groupie fluency and response was less fluent and slower in 
response than the random sample. 

5. The differences in structural patterns used by 
the two subgroups were nefi3.igible except for the linking verb 
pattern and 1^ use of partials (incomplete units of com- 
munication). 

6, Although pattern differences (small elements 
used within structures) show considerable differences between 
the high and low subgroups, the' h|.gh group used a large 
repertoire of (Clauses and multiples (movables within movables). 



7. Lack of agreement "bet^en subjects and predicates 
and cdnaistency \?ith verb ;tiense proved ta.be the^ost » 

l>peqtient kiiid of deviatij^. ' \_ ; ^ > 

» 8, Students highs' in*^ language abi/lity were a^^ 

in reading abilit;^/^ Students low in langtaage ability^ere - ^ 
low in rjeading ability. / '/^ 

9, Writing ability? was- related to socioeconomic^ 
po/8itions. Those who were ±ii ther four low est socioe^fomic 



categoriee were bieioia^.avei^ge in writing. Those who were 
highest were above overage in writing. ^ ■ ' 

Y 10. ! Adverbs and noun cisuses were used more frequently 
.than adjetrtive claiuses. ''^ 

11. ; Thet subjects who were Ipw iii. writing were low in 
reading achievement. , Kiose who were high in vo?i ting were 
high in reading achievement. Similar patterns were found in 
those with high and low in oral ^ipofieiency. 

.12. There was a. low positive relationship between 
health and language proficiency. • : ^ 

/ ,i Fitzgerald (l963)faevelopea an '^inteygrated" core, 
vocabulary fpr listening, speaking, rWding, writing, t 
spelling, and handwriting which he suggested as useful in 
communication ^s well as vocabulary drvelopment* Five ^ 
hundred commonest words of-Madelihe Hork ' s Kind ergarten List . 
(1928) were comxiared° with the ^most frequently used 500 of 
the 6ates VocaTjulary for Primary Reading (1955). The frer 

. v" ■ . . " ' ■ ■ ■ 

quency coimts for each of the words were obtained from each 



oi tli« foXlowlng sources? Ths I.K.U. Mat (1928), The Oates - 
i'l'litfaaey R^aaing Vocatjuiajcy (I935) f a?he Mckee-jPitzgeraid Child 
, 3iettctt?-ira?itittg Vocahulary (unpuhlished, as cited In Pitz- > 
g€fj:a2J^63), Blnsland>s Blementaxy School Composition 
Vocalmlary (1945) , Doich Basic Sight Vocahuiary (1936a) , / 
Ewieit Ho^n* s ' AMt ^a?ltlng Vocabulary ( 1 926) , and the 
Tfeorndike^orge Comprehensive Reading Vocabulary (cited by 
Fitzgerald, t963). fhe study' produced a total vocabulary of _ 
644. words. , , ^ , . ' ■ 

1 Stone and Bartschi (t963) compiled^a composite list 

of words introduced in five most widely used basal reading 
series toget^r \d,th the i)plch 2,000 W 

Spelling (1942 and Pry#*s 300 Instant Words (1960). The : 
series used were Scott, Poresman and- Company; ainn and Company; 
MacmillaSi Company; Houghton, Mifflin .Company; and dI C. fllfeh 
and Company.. The percentage of the Dolch 2,000 Words within 
th^^ tofea words of each basfal reader was determined. ^JO.so,f 
each word was fdentif ied as a word from either the first half 
of .the Dolch Basici Word'liist, the secoild/half of the Dolch 
Basic »tirord.Iiist, the first 100 Pry Instant Word Jiisti or the 
second 100 Pry Instant Wrd Mst, The ^composite list was 
categoriiJed in one of the following grade alevel^?: l|, 1?» 
1^, 2^ ,: 2^, 3^ f and 3^ by tafcing each ^brd • js mean,' grade level 
placei^tent as indicated in thfe^basals, and two wdrd , lists, 
afeey fOTWid that the ♦'basic" and "injstant'' words virere almost 
coftpl€^tj^ bjr^^the i^^^ of second gr^e, . 

Tiije tol^i words Ifetro^ueel in each of the five series for 
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grades one through three contained the following percentage 
,of words from .the Dolch 2,000 Words: . Scott, Pdresm^n, 74 
j|t>ercent| ^ii»n, 67 percent f Macinillan, 73 percent; Houghton- 
Mifflin, 68 percent? and Heath, 43 percent. 

I¥micls j(T965 j;>r^ared a corpus containing over 

a million running words of present-day edii^d' English. The 
oateAals came from the Brown University library, the 
Px^oTidence Athenaeum, l^ew YdrJc Fuhlic Library, and one of 
the largest secondhand loagazine stores in New York City. The 
material was selected from fifteen main categories, four of 
which were "Press," "Religion," "learned," and "General * 
Fiction*** The sauries and selected pages were chosen by a 
random sampling method. Five hundred ns^Mnples of approximEttely 
two fthousand words were taken from each of th(^ categories. A 
data processing system was used, and word frequencies were 
taken from one million runnii|g words.' (See Ktic era-Franc ea, 1967) 

, V in two related studies, Card and McDavid (1965) co«i- 
pared the relative frequency of words in children's writing > 
with the frequency of the same words in adult writing for 
the pu2*pose of gaining some insight into children's, language ^ 
The 501 most frequently used words from Rinsland's A Basic 
Vocabulary of Elementary SchooI^Children (1945) were used.' 
The 500 most common words in Horn's Basic Writing Vocabulary 
(adult writing compiled during 1916-23), and; the words of 
highest frequency in Dewev's Relative Frequency of English 
Speech Sounds (adult reading, writing, speaking sources 
collected during 1918), were used as refeirence points.' The 



rank ordle3fs 0f ihe words iinder study were eompared^lcather 
■t|ian their raw frequenp^ies* linliKe the other ^two^Lists, 
Rom* 8 words were given a "credit numher" whj.ch wag partly 
/based on frequency and partly pn how many 'different kinds of 
letters the given word appeared in; therefore, the rank 
order was derived from tha oredit^ number « Ther structured 

words under eonsideration wete categorized^ in the appropriate 

■ ■ . ■ -■ * • ^ ■ ' 

, category: verb forms , modal auxiliaries , familial terms, 

■ . \ ' • ' - ^' ■ * • ' 

determiners and demonstratives 9 numerative adjectives, preposi 

tions pr adverbials/ subordina^orSf and conjunctions* [ ^ ^ . 

♦ 

. . . ■ -.T . ■ ' . . r \ \ - 

Card and MbBavid (1966) wanted to demonstrate that 
there were peculiarities or biases inherent in corppras of 
English. One hundred twenty- two words in the first 285,062 
running words from. George K. Konroe's dissertation (as cited 

Francis, 1965) were listed in order of frequency. The 
rank order of thes.e words contained in three other word 

* - * <3 , * ^ 

counts were compared to the rank order in the Monroe Li si.. » 
The three word counts were Godi^rey Dewey Vs Relative Frequency 
of English Speech Sounds (a composite taken in I9I8 of news- 
papersy magazine^si^iction^ and drama), Mil^s L/ Hanley's 
Word Index to James Joyce^s Ulysses which was composed during 
the years t914*»l929, and Rinsland'k list of ChildreiL's 
Ite-itlng collected in 1937/ The examiners concluded thait the 
hias of the corpora are much more apparent when three or four 
lists were compared rather than two* The farther down the 

■ ' ■ , ■ . ■ ..71 . 



rank ord€lr one goes the greater the discrepancies in the 
rank. ordiers;. Corpuses, containing largely expository samples 
will show Mas yhen compared to corpuses that are largely 
fictional in content. 

An examination of primary textbook vocabularies was 
dire'bted by Stauffer (1966).^ He included in his study seven 
graded reading series published between 1943 and 1930 in 
addition to three series in arithmetic, three series in 

• ■ * . 

health, and three series in science with copyright dates 
ranging from 1944 to 1954. The "new words" were taken from 
a list of words in the back of each basal reader. The "new 
words" from the content texts were obtained by counting each 
page. Word variants, contractions, and compound words were 
counted as "new words i" A master word list was made for the 
basal readers an^ for each of the content areas. It was 
•suggested that the results be interpreted with caution since 
the textbooks were of earlier dates; however, the assumption* 
wdH made that the vocabularies were not too different from 
those found in more recent publications. Only 117 of the 
370 first grade words were common to all seven series. Only 
7 bf the 2,155 words introduced in the third grade level were 
common to all seven series. The data suggested that the 
words used in different reading series do not overlap but 
became more and more different after first grade. In fact, 

\ ■ • ■ ■ . 

Stauffer wrote: . . if a pupil were exposed to all different 
words in seven reading series (analyzed by Stauffer) , he 



muld be prepared to deal with only about half the words pre- 
sented in the three content areas studied." (1966:146) The 
words common to the seven reading series and to the arith- 
metic series were Level 1— and, are, away , happy , I, is, 
make, one , see, the, two; level 2— *only ; Level 3— instead. 
Similarly, the words common to the seven reading series and 
to the science series were Level 1 — ^a, did, do, find , for, 
home , it , look, make , on, she , the, we, what , will , with ; 
Level 2 — (none); Level 3 — teeth . Stauffer concluoled 
individualized reading programs offer an opporl^unity to fill 
the vocabulary gap among series. The primary vocabulary 

alone in basic readers and content areas can "be estimated to 

*^ , ... ' ' 

total 6,000 words. Word attack skills "focus on meaning as 

'* • .As,.. - i*- 

the principal need with phonetic-structural attack for pro- 
nunciation purposes as auxiliary skills ... is essential if 
the child is goin^ to become an independent reader." (Stauffer 
1966:146) 

In an attempt to help improve the school spelling 
program, Hanna (i966) 'atteffl!ipted to conduct an analysis of the 
degree anii the chai|!acteristics of the correspondences that 
exist betwi&en the spoken and v/ritten language. Hanna posed 
two questions : /Does the American-English orthography approxi- 
mate the alphabetic principle? \^hat are tjife relationships 
between the phonolo'gical stjcubtuire of the spoken language 
and its representations?©' = 

A total of 17,3^10 words Wfere selected from two 



sources : ( 1 ), • Thomdike-Lorge * s The Teacher* s Vford Book of 

30.000 Words (1944)« Part I. Part I contained 19,440 entries. 

These entries -were decreased to 15,284 entries in order to 

exclude proper names, foreign v/ords, slang, contrs^cted word 

forms, etc. And, »(2) Merriaiii-Webster* s New Collegiate 

Dictionary , sixth edition, furnished 2,026 "common core" 

words not listed in Part I of the Thomdike-Lorge list. Each 

listing was analyzed and the data computerized. The listings 

were described and interpreted in the following ways: 

1; An analysis of phoneme-grapheme correspondences ' 
, irrespective of other phonologiqal factors. 

. - • 2. M analysis of phoneme-grapheme correspondences 
to position in syllables. 

3. An analysis of phoneme-grapheme correspondences 
in relation to their position . in stressed and. unstressed 
syllables. (Hanna, 1966:15)- 

Results indicated that only s^ix, of twenty- two vowel ' 

phonemes equaled or exceede'd 60 percent^ concordance with the 

alphabetic (or phonemic writing) priijciple. . These 




.were primarily the short vowel ,ph6nemes and their occurrences 

before th6 letter "r." T^l,© sixteen vowel phonemes falling 

below the 80 percent criterion were the long vowel phonemes, 

and the long vowel phonemes before "r." Nineteen of the 

thirty consonant phonemes were equal to or exceeded the 80 

percent criteirion. Fifty- two phonemes approximated the 

alphabetic principle 73-13 percent of the time. 

Graphemic options do not equally distribute them- 
selves "througlfout a given position. Thus, when"^ the • 
distribution of graphemic option is tabulated for a, • 
given position, ^ in many instances a particular graphemic 
option will exceed the 80 percent, criterion in either 
initial, medial, or final position in syllables. * 
(Hanna, 1966:81) ' • . 



!Dhus, instead of only six 0f the tventy-two vowel 
phonemes eq(ualing or exceeding 8Q percent approximately to ■ 
the alphabetic principle , an additional nine vowel phonemes 
. hy positidn in sylllahleg have at least one graphemic option 
occurriiij^ pver 80 percent of the time. As for consonant 
phonemes, an additional two more exceeded the 80 percent 
criterion when the initial, medial, and final syllable 
position is considered* \ | 

It was. concluded that .American English is primarily 
an alphabetical language* 'The avejfage oonsist^^y with the 
alphabetical Isinguage is 75 perceht wheh a given phonemfe is 
considered. The predictability of graphemic options in a 
syllable increases the consistency to 79. percent. The factor 
of stress added to position increases the grapheme predict- 
ability to_^_over_84jBerce^ 

In one of ,the most reputable computerized studies 
of the century, Lucera ahcl ]yrancis (1967) presented a collectidii 
of lexical and statistical data of iihe Standard Corpus of 
P#esei;it*Day Bditedv itaierican English, a computer-processible 
corpus of language texts aBsembled at Brown University during 
the 1965-1964 school year. ' . 

lucera and Francis head four major objectives: 
. .,. . ^"^y *° present the lexical- and statistical dat^ 
,aJ?out the porpus, (2) toS offer useful material for the 
devAopment and improvement of statistical procedures of 
linguistic, analyses; (5) to make possible the' construction 
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of more satisfactory mathematical models of language; and (4) 
to comfiile a corpus of printed English, The authors did not wish 
to test the validity of various mathematical models of language. 

The authors, also, did not wish to tabulate a "basic sight" or 

. f ■ 

"most common" words list. 

Th6 corpus contains 1,014,232 words, of "natural- 
language text," fully described in the Manual of Information . 
The manual and copies of the computer magnetic tape of the 
Corpus are available, at a nominal cost (Providence: Department 
of Linguistics^ Brown University, 1964). The Corpus, divided 
in 500 samples, of approximately 2,000 words each, was 
"synchronized," Only data to texts published in the 1961 was 
utilized. Only material printed in the United States, with 
no more than 50 percent dialogue, was included in the study.' 
Footnotes, tables, and -pic turevcapt ions were omitted. The 
500 samples were 'distri"^uted ^ong fifteen categ^ories of 
subject matter and prose styles. The major decisions regarding 

conlent of, texts, etc. Werejna'de in a, conference iield at , ! 

■ ' ' ' ,' ' ' ■ - ' - ^ ■» • , . ' ■ , ■* 

, Brown University of J. Carroll, W.,- Francis, P. Gove, H. Kucera, 

P. O'Connor i and R. Quick, with procedural help from H. Peyton, Jr. 

'' fitnd A. R. Taylor. '^Several "proof ings" w6re^ conducted, 'bbth 

before and after keypunching..' A jcomputeir bodJ^ng siy'stem waj3' 

\v utilized, aid, thelrefore, two "versions" bf the Cprpus 

- * I , ' . ' ■<■•■ ° ' . - . ' ■ , . 

^ were developed: • (1) Form k 1b the full yersio^n*, »virhicjti, includes 
' most o;f ^the punctuation marks, other coding symbols 

• ^ ' ^ ' ■ ' '■■.'-^ . ■ ' ... . :i 

various •* tyik.es" of cbmbinations of letters, hximbers/^ isymbols^ ' 

' ' ■ • ^ ' f ' ' ■ '•' ' . / ■'• . ' ' - 



initials, graphic units, etc.? and (2) ^ Form B is* the "stripped" 
version and excludes most of the punctuation' marks and other 
coding symbols. " 

In the Corpus, homographs are lumped together as the 
same type. Variant spellings of plionoiogically '.and lexically 
identical words are. listed and counted separately, while 
syntactically and morphological variant graphic forms of lexically 
identical words are listed separately, 

Lucera-Prancis presented the complete' Corpus vocabu- 
lary fT) in order of frequency of occurrence and (2) in 
alphabetical ord^. IiJ addition, a list of the first 100 most 
>frequei^,t words was presented, vith the distribution of 
occurrence of each in the various portions of the Corpus was 
spejsified. Word- frequency tables and graphs, plus word-length 
ahalysis, sentence-length analyses, and an analysis of the 
Ipgnormal model were presented and discussed in great detail. 
The 1970*s ' 

. • To test the relevainey of the Dolch Basic Sight 
^ocabulary of 220 Word3 in more recent literature/ 
vocabulary studies, Barnes And Barnes' (f 970) analyzed ' 
the oceujcance of the Dolch 220 in various lists compiled 
and published in reckiit years. In Gentry's list (1950) 
of common words for beginning readers, 88 ^f the Dolch 
Words were found in the firsi half of the 125 "common 
wotds," A total of 49 Dolch Words were found in the 
second half. . in the Kyte and Neel List J(1953), a total 
of 190 Dolch Words were found. In Pry's Instant Word I 



list, *(1957)r 212 Dolch Words were found. In the Reeves Study 
(1958), Baiues and Barnes found that (1) 109 words common to the 
seven series studies contained 93 Dolch Words; (2) the additional 
iortyrone words common to six of tjie seven series^o^tSiine^ twenty- 
two Dolch Words; ahd *(3) the 115 hasic pre-primer words also con- 
tained 75 ^of the Dolph Words. 

Barnes and Barnes further reported that 131 Dolch Words / 
appeared vin the Pitgerald Li'st (1958), and 117 Dolch Words were 
in the Fullmer and Kolson Xist (1961). In the Denslow Ms-j; 
(t^61), "thete were forty-seven of the 61 words mentioned hy 
Denslow. In the Johnson study (1962), 137 of the 194 core words 
found in five or more of the seven first grade readers were 
ftolch Words, and 23 of the 107 core words foimd in five or more 
of the second grade readers were Dolch Words. 

* ' " * . • 

. Barnes and Barnes further found that the Fitzgerald 
List (1963) contained 11-9 of tli|e 220 Dolch Words. 

Then, in che Stone and Bartshi (1963) List, 44 Dolch 
Words were found among the fifty-eight pre-primer word§, fifty- 
five among the 79 primer words, fifty-one among the 115 first 
reader w6rds, seventien among the 90 second reader — first book 
(2^), ten among' the second reader — second boolc (2^), five among 
the ^third reader— first hook (3^), and no^e among the 505 third 
reader-- second hook (3^). A total of 192 Dolch Words were 
found in this list. 

Barnes and Barnes also found 98 of the 122 words of 

f 

the Francis list (1965) were Dolch Words, using the words used 

■ ■ I 

I - ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ • - : 

■ . ■ • -s- A 
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iUiaiysis of Bolch 220 V/ords 

Poimd in Other Recently 
Uubllsheds Vocabulary Msts^i 





Number oiR Dblch 




Words Pound 


i>iiblished Iiiste 


In Iiist 



J;ent^»s list (1950) ' 190 

Pry's Instant Words (1957) 212 

Pitagerald List (1958) I 131 

Pullmer and Kolson List <1961) * 117 

Johnson Study (1962) 137 

Pitzgerald List (19^3) 119 

^Stone.and Barschi (1963) \ 192 

Francis List (1365) 122 



/ 



iBames and Barnes reported that most of the Dolch 
Basic Sight "Vocabulary of 220 Words v;ere contained in lists pro- 
vided by researchers of the various, recently published studies, 
reported above, thus indicating the Dolch Words are indeed rel-- 
evant: and not "outdated," ^They conclaided that the Dolch Words 
were highly frequent,, even in adult reading and writing material, 
as well as on children's reading, writing,^ and spoken language* 

In a re-examination of the Dolch 220 Word List, 
Johnson (1971) contended that because the Dolch List, was conipiled 
iisin& 1920 data^aources^^^a^^ supported' this 

generalization by comparing the Dolch List to the top 220 words 
from The KuroersfFrancis Corpus (1967) which was compiled based 
on adult reading materials, Johnson assumed that if the 220 
Ooleh Wocas aia not appear in the Itop 220 of the Eureera-Francia 



Corpus of 50)406 wotds, ^tben the Dolch List was outdated. 

It ©tgiit t>e ques-bloned as to why Johnson ariitarily 
usfed only the top 220 words from the Kurc era-Francis list, and, 
further, why he- only chose the Kurcera-Prancis List. Johnson's 
findings have not heen .supported by other recent Dolch comparisc 
Johns (1972), Barnes and Barnes (1970, lowe and Pollman (1974), 
and HiUerich ( 1974). 

' . In a stinging rebuttal to Johnson (1971), Johns chal- 
lenged Johnson's contention that the Dolch list had outlived 
its usefulness. Johns compared the 31 !5 Dolch Combined Lis ^ 
to the most frequent' in the Hass List, the . Kucera-Francis 
Corpus, and the tfepman List. (See Johns, 1971). In fact 
Johns stated, the Dolch Words come closer than the Kucera- 
Friancis Corpus words to representing .words tlpt/are used by 
young children. In closing, Johns offered several-.Jlcoixepxions' 
of th4 tables in Johnson's i.cticle. 

In another analysis of the relevancy of the Dolch 220 
Words, Johns (1971) compared the vocabularies of five recently 
published basic reading series. His purpose was to determine 
if the ..Dolch List is still the core of words that comprised 30 
to 70 percent of the i^nning words in more ^recently published 
basic reading series. He examined all pages in pre-primers ' and 
primers and a random sample (36p^ords) from each one third of 
each text, grades one through six. A frequency coiifit was made 
of the Dolch Words. 



Percentage ot Bolch Basic Sight Words 
' Pound in Five Basic Reaiding Series 



Basic Heading 






Reader Levels. 








Series 


• Tir- 




1 


2 


3 




5 


6 


AXlyn and Bacon 


es 


70 


64 


^ 60 


52 


53 . 


54 


54 


Irinn. 


-77 


64 


73 


63 


53 




56 


58 


Lippincott 


40. 


44 


56 


61 


52 - 


49 


56 


51 


Mafcmillan 


55 


63 


'64 


57 


53 


56 . 


54 


55 


Scott Foresxaan 


79 




75 


6.5 . 


51 . 


. 58 . . . 


56 


57 



A Comparison of th6 B^rcentage of 
Doloh Words In Present Study- 
to Dolch's Original Findings 



Number of 
Reading 



Reader levels 
1 — 



Inveeti<i:ator Series 1 



Johns 5 66 61 52 55 55 55 

vDolch 4 70 66 65 61. 59 59 



Johns concluded "that there was remarkable agreement 
between his percentages and those reporte^ by Dolch several 
decades-ago. -^e slight differences in percentages were noted 
because of two possibe reasons: (1) Dolch included inflectivea and 
Johns did not and (2) Johns included only reading texts and 
Dolch included other sources. 



' In the most extensive, detailed computerized study of 

the twentieth century, Carrol (1 971 ) examined samples Jrom 
various published materials to" which students are exposed in^^ 
^r£Mtes three through nine* The study was designed to produc^a 
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cftatiola base for^ !Phe American Heritage gohool Dictionar.V- . - 

. Th6' putilications^ used in the studjs were nStoed by ed- 
ucato]^ respondents who participated in a national' survey of: 
' schools in the United States, "^The survey Instruaent was a t^ 

page questionnaire mailed Jbo t%e "hi'ghETst administrative officers,^ 

» ■ . , ' ■ - ■ ■ . . " ■ ' ' , . ' ' ■ . ' • . . . 

in 153 pul^lic school sydtems, 44 Roman, Catholic diocesan syetems» *' 

and 22 independent (private) schools. The number of quest ionnaired 

^used wejre 71, 11, apd 8, respectivelSsr. Prom the 6,162 different 

nominated titles, of materials, kits, novels, poetry, general 

non^fiction, textbooks, workbooks, etc. fo which pupils ' (grades 

three through six) are exposed, 1 ,043 published texts materials ^ 

itfere selected » Analysis of the survey responses was conducted , 

■ . . . ■ _ »* ' 

by Educational Testing Service. In a computerissed analysis, . 
titles were identified, coiinted, systematically listed, tab- 
ulated,' categori'zisd, summarized, aYid i^laced on a grade-subject 
matrix. Then 500 word samples of running text were taken, with 
the Actual selection of text samples performed by the American 
Heritage Dictionary division staff. Headings, captigns, foot- 
liotes, glossaries, tables, word lists,- indexes, teachers* materials, " 
advertisements, phonetic spell ing^i,' numbers not in sentences' 
and any other m^ter n6t pbviousjy intended for thg student 
were not included in the "Study ^^fMultiple meanings of words were 
not considered. Bata processing of samples was conducted 
by the Pull f^^iljilpnt Coi^ of America. There were a total 

oX 10^043 saiiEples and a. ^fOtal of 5^^^ pages of sampling text* 
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Two IBM' 360 Model "30 compwtigrs,, with st^dard cara' reader ^nd card 
punch w^lNB- utilized. There were' a tbial of 5,088,721 ranhing 
,,worda,r id:th 86,741r aiffereni ,wo^ . . . .. 

. . As a result,i the Apserican Heritage jEntermediate Corpus 

(AHI) of 86, "^^t, words was develpf^pd. 1 

. ><A statistical analysis .0^ the AHI - Corpus was' conducted, 
using the ''lo^ormal- model," developed by G. Herdan, assuming, 
that the total' vocabulary underlying a* corpus is distributed 
according to the "normal distribution" when the logarithms of 
the frequencies' are used. ^ Further, the AHI Corpus was, through 
computer analysis, compared to several well-known frequency lists, 
inciuding th« Kucera -Francis, corpusC 1967) , The data appeared \ 
to justify the general validity of ' the iognormal model. It 
i»as concluded that AHI included mostly common words, with some 
rarely uped words. , Also, the higher the grade level, the more 
difficult and diverse the vocabulary. > 

The authors presented the AHI in three different 
manners: ^ (1) in an alphabetical 1-ist; (2) in a '/rank" order 
list; and (5) in a "frequency distribution." 

It has been noted that a word- frequency count is merely 

an '"experimental attack , on our "ignorance" to learn somel 

' ^ ' ■ ' ■ . ■ ' ° . ■ / 

^bout the structure and composition of , a ve:^ large, abstract 
eritity by examining- a relaliively small, concrete papt of it. 
^ In ,a page^by^page frequency count of t^e Dolch Basic 

Sight Vocabulary ^f 220 'Words in 52 primary (grades one, two 
.«mA three), reading, spelling,^ and English te:/ts, Barnes and 
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\ Barnes (1972) examined the relevancy of the Dolch 220, in more 

Recently published primary texts: The Harper and Row Basic Read- 
ing Program (1969); The Macmillan Company's Barik Street Readers 

(1965) ; Holt, Rine,hart and 'V/inston's Sound of language Series 

(1966) ; The Basic Goals in Spelling Series hy Kottmeyer and 
Ware (1967); The Ginn Elementary English Texts, for grades one 
and two (1964); and the Boberts English Series Linguistic Program, 
Book 3, for grade three.. In addition to the above 32- texts 
"reading" portions of the study, .eight of the texts (the spelling 

' and English texts) were used in a page-by-page frequency count 
of the Dolch words which were to be written directly in the 
' pupils boolcs, in what was termed the "writing" portion of the 
. study. ■ • * ^ ~ . , 

I Barnes and Barnes found, that thfe Boich 220 worlds com- 
, prised up to 61,78 percent of the 348,904 running words, with 
63.37 percent in first grade tes^ts, 60,42 percent in second grarfb 
texts, and 59.56 percent in third grade texts. 

In the "writing" por-^ion of the study, Barnes and Barnes 
tabulated a total of 7090 running words and found 39.46 percent 
were Dolch words. " > 

Most of the Dolch words were introduced by the end of 
second grade in the spelling and English texts, and by the end of 
first grade in the Harper and-Row and Macmillan Reading .Series, 
Additional analysis^f the date revealed that there . 
were^ 193 D.oloh words which appeared most frequently and com- 
T^viBed about 65 percent of the running words in the primary texts 
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examined. As a result, thik Barnes' Revised Dolch List of 193 

ft 

Words was presented and it was suggested that the 193 should be 
taught as "instant" or "sighV^ords, especially to first grade 
pupils, pupils with sight vocabulary difficulties, and non- 
English speaking individuals. 

\ , ' 

Dolch :"Reading" Grade level: PeitceWtageis : : : : : 

Running ^ Dolch Percentage of 

Grade level Words Words , Dolch Words 

^ ^ ^ — ' ~" — ^ — ^ ■ — 

First Grade 55,406 36,220 . \ '65.37 

Second Grade 107,610 65,0.15 60.42 ' > ' 

Third Gr^de 185,888 . 110,720 ^ 59.56 

Grades 1-3 Total 348,904 211,955 61.78 / 



Dolch "Writing" Grad? Level Percentages 



Grade level 




Running 
Words 


Dolch 
Words 


Percentage of 
; Dolch Words 


First Grade 




504 


267 • 


52.98. 


Second Grade 




1,889 r 


997 . 


55.71 


Third Grade 




4,691 


. 1.534 - 
2,.798 ^ 


32.66 


Grades 1-3 Totals 


'7,090 


39.46 



" the BARNES* revised DOICH IIS^ OP 193 WORDS 
(in Rank Order of Frequency) 



the 


did 


has 


live 


to 


your 


. right 


, under 


.a. . • . 


how 


their 


ride 


and . 


were 


after 


always 


you * 


down 


■ long 


. never. 


in 


go 


first 


run 


ot 


60 


where 


keep 


he 


some 


again 


walk 


I 


her 


find 


best 


is 


from 


may 


start 


Qaid 


him 


saw 


because 


that 


or 


help 


kind 


it 


now 


going 


fast 


umB 


two 


does 


its 


on 


here 


made 


. show 


what 


know 


why 


found 


for 


- no 


ran 


' soon 


his 


coxae 


three 


ny 


With 


look 


red 


Jump 


at 


good 


don't 


call 


.are 


too 


off 


hot 


they 


..-'make 


before 


black 


do 


just 


our- 


those 


have 


thm 


eat 


gave 


not 


.. qould 


yes ^ 


own 


euLl 


went 


play 


cold 


one 


tell 


am 


far 


we 


get 


take 


today 


this 


, old 


away 


together 


hut 


big 


must 


brown 


will 


if 


well • 


draw 


she 


these 


let 


five 


WSrite 


read ' 


us 


bring 


oan 


J think 
would 


only 


round 


as 


small 


goes 


my 


came 


better 


wish . 


out 


very 


get 


try 


he 


new 


much 


grow 


t^en 


say 


white 


ask 


had 


put 


every 


warm • 


up 


many ■ 


give 


buy ' 


like 


which 


stop • 


cut 


there 


V into 


work 


six 


ahout 


who 


any 


please 


then ^ 


r-' usQ 


' been 


funny 


little 


ovetr - 


once 


ate 


; around^ ^ 


green 




mt ' 


want 


blue 




by • 


an 


four 






In on effort to "fill a voia," Dr. Durr (1973) used 
library /books that primary. grade children select to read 
through frQS choice. He felt that using library books as a source 
of data would help, "fill a void" in vocabulary studies, which 
predominately use other, more dictated source^. (For example, 
a jt^e'ading text). 

\ Children's librarians in forty Various communities 
were selected, iiased on vazying socioeconomic levels and 
geographic area. The librarians supplied the popular titles. 
Durr, for Various reasons, did not . tabulate the list but 
presented the list to "experienced" teachers who were "well- 
ay^quainted" with children's free reading interests. A final 
selection of eighty titles was made. , A word-by-word frequency 
count was conducted, through a computer analysis. The tqtal 
number of running words was 103,280, with '3,791 different words. 
The ^average" word appeared eighteen times. Omitting proper 
names and onomatopoeic (moo; buzz) and counting only base words 
of common Inflected /base words or compound words, the lls^ ^ 
dwindled to 3,220 di/ferent words. He reported the words in 
descending order, noting the frequencies. He found that 188 
N^words appeared more than el^ty-eight times each and comprised ' 
68.41 percent of the .running word count. He also stated the , 
300 most frequent words on the list were what he termed "struc- 
ture" words.^ 

In a mc^re recent comparison of published vocabulary 
lists, Hillerlch (1.974) 0Qmpe£rtd fourteen different lists and ■ 



pffered still another baalc. reading/writing vocabulary list: 
^40 Starter word^. The iburteen lists that were compared by 
Hillerich included, among* others, Carroll's List (197 Of 
Hillerich* s List (as citied 1^ Hillerich, 1974), the Kucera- 
Prancis corpus (1967), the '^insland. List (1945), the Durr 
List (197^), the Dolch 220 (193^),^ the, Horn Lisi (1926}^, • 
the Fitzgerald' List (196?), Pry»s List.(1969) /.Johns ^ 972),; 
and Johnson (1971), 

Hillerich had two ptirposes for his vocabularjy studyr " 
(1) to explore patterns of variation among the word lists 
and (2) to present .» basic^ updated voi^bulary (his 240 Starter 
Words) tl^t minimises the bias of individual counts. In regards 
tij hie first purpose^, Hillerich reported that variation in- word 
cojints was more isolated to the original' source of^ the words 
than, to the compilation date. He .concluded th^t\ apparently 
What authors write for children is deferent from ^at children 
write about. \ 

^ Regarding compilation dates, the addition of technolog- 
ical words (i.e. apace, T.V.) was negligible, and would not 
present spelling problems. ^ • 

Hillerich further concluded that the Dolch List did 
not appear outdated, and the Rinsland Liat. did contain a number 
of rural and childlike . words in little use today .f^^ 

To compile his 240 Stjarter Words, Hillerich used the 

300 most frequently used words from five different counts, 

■ \ ' " . ■■' - 

utilising, materfals which included the old and the new, Juvenile 

J 

' ' • ■ SS' 



N .and adtat printed material. Prom a total of 995 words, HillericUl 
240 Starter Words were identified. — 

In a rebuttal to Harris, Johnson, And Otto,. Lowe and 
Pollman (1974) challenged their implicatio^i that' the Doloh List 
,. had outlived Lts useltiiness. Lowe and Pollman compared the 
Dolch List (the first 150) with: (1) Kucera corpus (compiled 
from a sampling of, adult reading material); (2;) the Carroll 
corpus (compiled from isampling school materials, used in grades 
three through nins); (3) Otto's list (actualiy Carroll's 
third grade list); (4) the D, Johnson list (compile^ "childrsA's 
oral language" frpiSa Murphy's list and the first 500 from the 
Kucei:^ list); (5) the Taylor list (compiled from total word 
count of hasal readers); (6) .the Harris list .(compiled fnom ' 
totca word count of basal readers) and (7) the R. Johnson list. 

Lowe and Pollman were exacting in their 'conclusiolis. 
The Dolch List ij.s as useful "today as -it was thirty years ago. 
There was al^so.a high degree of commonality/alitfllariTiy between 
the word lists^ derived from a variety of- sources, regardless 
of material, type>of material or wl^ther sampling or word 
. counts were made. The basic, words were essentially the same. 

Lowe and Pollman suggested that it is the use of 'such 
listB which needs careful attention. 

In a«^more recent frequency count analysis of the Dolch 
nouns, Johns oompariid the 95 common nouns to four recently 
published ll^stf. /Johns hoped to derive a', short list of nouns 
^ioh were highly frequent and could be considered as 

■V - ' ' ' ' . ■ . ' • ■ ' 
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important as sight words. The four lists used were: (1) The" 
500 most frequient words from the American Heritage Intermediate 
(AHI) ijorpus (Carroll, 1971); (2) the 188 words from Burr's- 
computer study of l^igh frequency words in trade bo^ks fot children 
(])urr, 1973); (3) the 50a most frequent worfls from the Kucera- 
Prancis corpus (Ki^era-Prancis, 1967); and (4) the 727 words from 
^ the 1957 Murphy analysis (as cited in Johns, 1975). 

The AjHI corpus, compiled from samples of published' 
materials used in grades three through' nine, contained 5,088,721 
.words, from 1045 texts with 500 word samples. 

Burr's list was derived from a study of 80 library 
books popular with primary grade pupils, with 105,280 running 
words and 5791 different words. One "hundred eighty-eight words 
had more th&n 88 frequencies and,. accounted for 68.41 percent | / 
oY the running words. ' ' . * • 

The Kucera-Prancis corpMs cohtained 1 ,014,232 words, 
with 50,406 different words, and vma((^mpiled from a eample of 
varied, published Wult reading mat^ial. 

Murphy analyzed a total of 1,195,098 words in the oral 
vocabuli^ry of pupils in kindergarten through third grade. He • 
found a total of 6,318 different words, with 727 words used^ 
at least fifty times. z 
^ * Results of the Johns analysis indicated there were 20 

nouns common to all four word lists, with 26 others common at 
least three of the word lists. He then compared theee words to. 
the Bolch 95 nouns. ' He determined that 30 of the nouns also 
appeared on the Bolch noun's list, as follows: ^ 
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oar • ■ 

dog 
• doop 

Johns also offered sixteen atldltlonal nouns .oonmon; 
to at ieast. three of /the four lists >#hich did not appear in the 
Dolch list: 





1 fiohool 




table. 




thing 




time 


montixig 


top 


ttother 


tree 


1181116 


vrater 


night; 


way 



air 

book^ 
city 
face ' 



/friend 



nothing 
people 
place 
road 



room 
side ; 
town i 
year 



JohnjB conbluded that the forty-six nouns |i J^d above 
(1) were cu^ent; /(2) go beyond the original Dolch noun list; 
,0(5) are likeljr' tW be used in materials read by both children 
and adults; (4) are| worthy of being taught as jAight words; and 
(5) may prove helpful in adult literacy programs. 



• / 



1 



4 



SUMMARY 



The first four decades of the investigations of 
vocabulary, all utilised the same kinds of techniques. In 
general, there were no marked inprovements from oi^e investi- 
gation to ^another. Each tended to replicate each! other; 
differences existed only in that a study conductejd in the 
twenties was dupliomted in the thirties using th^h current 
published materials. Other than the Hughes and pox. attdopt, 
there were no najor breakthrough^ in techniques for approaches. 

Their influence was negligable until the decade, of -linguistic 

' ' . - • I " • ■ ' ■ 
influence in the sixties. 

■ ' • . „i 

As the 19^ *s approached i thO state of V0(]^abulary i 

studies had shown no real Ifflproveinent. The yo^^abulary mm 
the same. Publishers still relied heavily updn^e same 
vcpie^l vocabulary I with the same large amount /of vocabulary, 
with feik exceptions^ Onlry. Bolch constantly Wought to refine 
and develop a core vocabulary of the fewest 'words possible. 

' T^e first half cantury of studies did noi 'appear to 
Influenpe publishers because texts still were loaded with 
many different words and fewer repetitions than research 
suggested. . 

VVhlle earlier studies wexfe mainly concerned with 
an analysis of vocabulary through frequency word counts and 
comparison of proviouslyj published lists, the last three | 
decades of the 19^* s to the jSresent, gave evidence ot some 
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change, 'a shift In onph^ls to a linguistic analysis of the 
language. The linguistic analysis studies concerned the|n-- 
selves with the effect of an unstructurea vocabulary* \ 

There were, however, many replications of the studies 
conducted in the twenties,! thirties, aind forties. 

Investigators seen to agree that the frequency 
"order" does not necessarily indicate a sequence in which jj^ 

Several investigators suggested criteria, such as ni^rical 
Ratings for difficulty (Gates, 1926a). Dale (IW) suggested 
that the correlation bet\i!r6en the frequency of a word and its 
unfamillarlty is +1.0. McKee (1937) wrote that the 
difficulty of a word can not be d.etermined by its frel^uency • 
bu^ Instead by its fasdliarlty which the reader has with the 
concept being represented. Fennell (1928) concluded that 
although the textbooks nay have ^nany repetitions of words, 
their diff^ent meanings may cause more difficulty than 
publishers m^ght expect. Stone (1941) stated that repetition 
iflone la a poor gauge of difficulty. He felt that one 
should compare the average number of repetitions for each 
book based on the same number of running words in each book. 

The research indicates that there is little overlap 
as to the vocabulary used in the various elementary texts, 
as Indicated in the Selke (1930), Barz^lng (1931). Dolch (1927), 
Hockett (1936), Bet ts (193^) » Stone (19^1), Rlnsland (1943). 
Gentry (1930), (^deron (1936) » Denslow (196I), Gates (1926a), 
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' Thare is sufficient' e^defice to indicate that few 
words (less than 3,000 definitely, and perhaps fewer than 
1,000) do the most work, as indicated in the Hildreth (1948) 
Dolch <1942), Dale' (1956)i Johns ,,(1971)., Durr (1971) , 
HiUerich (1974) *nd Barnes and Barnes (1970; .197?) studies, 
Prel^f (1967) felt that the first 100 moat f'requent, words 
wgjuld be exactly the same rjegardless of the level of < 
Hinguage. Daie (;i956), Hildreth (1951), Ayres (as cited in 
HiWreth, 1951) # Fitzgerald (1938), Fry (1957), Dolch 
<1939;1948), and Barnes and Barnes (1970; 1972) found that .. 
from 100 to 449 words make up to 50 to 75 percent of the 
running words in reading and writing materials. Furthermore 
Card and HcDaTid (1966) implied that the amount of overlap 
or rank order of wcxrds used depends upon the source of 
material fz'om which the words came. Expository material 
showed peculiarities when compared to fictional mat^erial. 
In addition, Hillerich (1974) stated that the variation in 
published word lists is more related to the original source 
of the words thim the dates that the studies were conducted. 
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